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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


HE occupant of the “Easy Chair” of 
Harper's Magazine is well known, by 
name at least, to our readers; and few of 
them, we think, will fail to recognize, in the 
portrait given on this page, the features of 
one of the most pop- 
ular of lyceum ora- 
tors, to whose flow- 
ing periods, set off 
-by a graceful deliv- 
ery and sympathet- 
ie voice, they have 
often listened with 
delight. WhefMeras 
a light but thought- 
ful essayist, as a 
political journalist, 
or on the platform 
of the lecturer, Mr. 
Curtis has attained 
exceptional distinc- 
tion, though he is 
perhaps most widely 
known as “ The Easy 
Chair.” 
Mr. Curtis was 
born in Providence, 
Rhode Island, on 
the 24th of Febru- 
ary, 1824, and is 
now about forty-nine 
years of age. He 
was carefully trained 
at a private school 
at Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts, his 
natural tastes lead- 
ing him to the study 
of literature and the 
modern languages. 
In 1842, when he 
was about eighteen 
years old, he went 
with his eldest broth- 
er to join the frater- 
nity of remarkable 
men and women who 
tried the experiment 
of founding a little 
Utopia of their own, 
afterward celebrated 
by Hawthorne in 
the “ Blithedale Ro- 
mance.” Here he remained about eighteen 
months, in the society of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Margaret Fuller, and other leading minds of the 
New England of that day, whose personality 
must have made a strong impression upon his 





own tastes and habits of thought. Appar- 
ently he found rural pursuits, for a time, 
less distasteful than did Hawthorne, who 
kas recorded with quaint humor his aver- 
sion to milking cows and digging potatoes; 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


for, after leaving Brook Farm, he went to 
live with a farmer at Concord, Massachu- 
setts, and performed his allotted share of 
farm-labor with industrious regularity. Af- 


small farm by themselves, with what suc- 
cess we do not know. 

But, like other members of the Brook- 
Farm community, Mr. Curtis at length grew 
weary of amateur farming, and again turned 

his attention to 
more elegant and 
more congenial pur- 
suits. In 1846 he 
went abroad. Af- 
ter spending nearly 
a year in Italy, he 
passed a few th 
in study at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, 
and then extended 
his wanderings into 
Egypt and Syria. 
This included a trip 
up the Nile, in the 
delightful old fash- 
ion now vanishing 
before the introduc- 
tion of steamboats 
and railroads. The 
fruit of these wan- 
derings were those 
charming books of 
travel, the “ Nile 
Notes of u Howad- 
ji,” and “The How- 
adji in Syria.” Mr. 
Curtis did not travel 
in search of useful 
information, and the 
reader who looks for 
it in these books 
will be disappointed. 
He will find there 
neither “ facts” nor 
“figures,” in the 
Gradgrind sense; 
but the very spirit 
of the East pervades 
every page. The 
impressions caught 
from the mighty ar- 
chitecture that, as 
firm and nearly as 
old as the eternal 
hills, rises on the 
banks of the sacred 
river which “ flows 
through old hushed Egypt and its sands”— 
from the strange, weird people and their cus- 
toms—are reproduced in these books with a 
fidelity which overcomes the reader as with 





terward, he and his brother cultivated a | enchantment, and transports him to the very 
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scenes traversed by the wanderer. If one 
would thoroughly enjoy the East, without 
making a journey thither, he should read 
these delightful books. 

Mr. Curtis remained abroad about four 
years, Qn his return to this country, he was 
engaged, for a while, on the staff of the New- 
York Tribune, and wrote far that paper a 
series of brilliant letters from Newport and 
other fashionable watering-places of the pe- 
riod, These letters, overflowing with grace- 
ful humor, delicate satire, and fine descrip- 
tion, were afterward gathered into a volume, 
ander the title of “ Lotus Eating.” 

im the autumn of 1852 Putnam's Monthly 
was started, and Mr. Curtis was one of its 
first editors and writers. His contributions 
to its pages included a series of brilliant 
papers on “ Our Best Society,” afterward pub- 
lished under the title of ‘The Potiphar Pa- 
pers,” in which the ridiculous side of our 
fashionable society was satirized with a wit 
and humor which are as pertinent now as 
they were twenty years ago. When the 
Monthly was sold to Dix, Edwards & Co., Mr. 
Curtis was a silent partner in the firm; and 
when it subsequently became embarrassed, in 
the spring of 1857, he assumed, with Mr. 
Miller, who printed the magazine, all its assets 
and liabilities, in the hope of securing the 
creditors against loss. In this he was unsuc- 
cessful. The Monthly soon went down, and 
carried with it the whole of his private for- 
tune. 

Some years previous to this failure, Mr. 
Curtis had connected himself with Harper's 
Magazine. In the winter of 1853 he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Donald G. Mitchell as the occu- 
pant of the “ Editor’s Easy Chair,” a position 
which allowed and called forth the display of 
a mental versatility rarely equaled in litera- 
ture. Every month, for twenty years, the 
reader has turned to this department of the 
Magazine with expectation never doomed to 
disappointment. The whole range of periodi- 
eal literature contains no other instance of a 
series of articles so varied, so brilliant, so 
well sustained, as this. The nearest ap- 
proach to it, in respect to duration, is the 


* Noctes Ambrosianz ” of Christopher North, |, 


which ran through thirteen years. In the 


“ Easy Chair” Mr. Curtis has treated the top- |. 


ics of the time—rarely, however, touching on 
those of a political nature—with a grace and 
ease of manner peculiarly his own, A selec- 
tion from these papers would make one of the 
most delightful volumes of essays in the Eng- 
dish language. 

When Harper’s Weekly was established, in 
1857, Mr. Curtis became a constant contribu- 
tor to its columns, and on the retirement of 
Mr. John Bonner from the position of its edi- 
tor, in 1863, he assumed control of the edi- 
torial page. From that time, until a few 
months ago, when ill-health compelled a tem- 
porary abandonment of literary labor, Mr. 
Curtis was the principal editorial writer in 
the Weekly, and gave direction and tone to its 
political course. Whatever may be thought 
of his opinions on party questions, men of all 
shades of political faith agree in commending 
the dignity, fairness, and ability, with which 
his views are expressed. He never inten- 
tionally misrepresents an opponent, and is 





always ready to correct an error into which 
he may have fallen. His editorial labors 
during the last political campaign contrib- 
uted largely to the success of the Republi- 
can party. 

In addition to “ The Easy Chair” and the 
political editorials in the Weekly, Mr. Curtis is 
the author of the charming series of papers in 
Harper’s Bazar entitled “ Manners upon the 
Road,” in which, under the signature of “ An 
Old Bachelor,” he treats principally social 
topics of current interest. These articles 
were commenced in the first number of the 
Bazar, in January, 1868, and were continued 
weekly until he was obliged, as stated above, 
temporarily to lay aside his pen. They ex- 
hibit the same traits of versatile thought, 
graces of style, and refined culture, which 
characterize the “ Easy Chair.” 

It may not be known to many of our read- 
ers that Mr. Curtis was at one time a writer 
of very graceful and polished verse. In the 
summer of 1853 he delivered an excellent 
poem before the University of Rochester, at 
its annual commencement, and also one the 
following year at Brown University. Almost 
all young Americans of culture and taste take 
to writing poetry, but not all have the good 
sense to leave off when the serious business 
of life begins. Mr. Curtis early discovered 
that he could do something better than make 
verses. We mention this episode of his lit- 
erary career for the benefit of young men who 
fancy themselves born to write poetry. Let 
them follow a praiseworthy example! 


The only books, besides those already 


mentioned, published by Mr. Curtis are “ Prue 
and I,” a very pleasant volume made up from 
papers which originally appeared in the pages 
of Puinam’s Monthly, and “Trumps,” which 
was first printed as a serial in Harper's Week- 
ly. Neither of these attained the popularity 
achieved by his works of travel. “Trumps” 
abounds in felicitous sketches of character, 
and in fine delineations of certain phases of 
social and political life; but the story failed 
to take hold of public interest. It is, indeed, 
Father the ground-work of a novel than a fin- 
ished and well-rounded work of art. 
Mr. Curtis early threw himself with ardor 
the arena of national politics. During 
animated campaign of 1856 he was a 
Warm advocate of the election of Mr. John 
. Fremont, in whose behalf he “took the 
stump,” and ps of the most effective 
ig Republican 
side. Wh eal be spp te the first 
and seeond election of Abrabam Lipcoln and 
of President Grant. He is not, however, « 
politician in the generally-accepted meaning 
of the word, having never sought nor cared 
for office. When the Civil Service Commis- 
sion was organized, he accepted, at the Presi- 
dent’s solicitation, the position of chairman 
of the commission, solely with the hope of 
promoting the of a Jed and useful 
reform. Thoroughly in earnest himself, he 
seems to have relied too strongly on the sin- 
cerity of politicians, who supported the move- 
ment more because it was demanded by the 
people than because they deemed it either de- 
sirable or practicable. When he discovered 
that party exigencies were allowed to inter- 
fere with the working of the commission, he 








resigned the chairmanship, and stated the 
reasons which induced him to take this step 
in a brief letter, which at once attested the 
sincerity of his motives, and awakened general 
regret that his sense of duty would permit 
him to hold the position no longer. It is 
one of the disadvantages of American politics 
that men like Mr. Curtis are crowded out of 
official station to make room for those who 
are politicians only. His advanced views on 
many questions of political and social reform 
are well known. He was in favor of negro 
suffrage long before it became a tenet of the 
Republican confession of faith, and woman 
suffrage found in him an early and warm ad- 
vocate. He has always contended for the 
largest political and religious liberty, believ. 
ing that the safety and prosperity of the coun- 
try lie in the diffusion of intelligence and 
education among the masses. Hence he has 
always been a strong advocate of free schools, 
and has opposed every attempt to fetter them 
with sectarian restrictions. 

We have alluded to Mr. Curtis’s populari- 
ty as a lyceum lecturer. In another species 
of oratory he is no less felicitous—that of the 
dinner-table. Few men, even among good and 
ready speakers, are able to make an accept- 
able after-dinner speech. To know just what 
to say, and how long to speak at such a time, 
is indeed a rare gift; but Mr. Curtis has it to 
perfection. His manner is so easy, his style 
so unstudied and conversational, that the lis- 
tener might fancy it the easiest thing ‘n the 
world to “get on his legs,” as the English 
say, and talk off for five minutes in the same 
way; but the attempt is not unlikely to end 
in an ignominious break-down. The writer 
remembers seeing a well-known member of 
Congress, whose eloquence in the House and 
on the stump was noted, utterly fail when 
called upon at a dinner to reply to a toast. 
He stammered through two or three sen- 
tences, lost control of his thoughts, hesi- 
tated, and sat down covered with confusion. 
“Tf Pd only known this morning I was going 
to be called up,” he said to his neighbor at 
the table, “I could have spoken an hour.” 
It was fortunate for the guests, perhaps, that 
he had not been notified. 

During the winter months Mr. Curtis re 
sides at New Brighton, Staten Island, and 

much of his journalistic work is done at 

generally, however, visits the 

’ establishment for a few hours every 

day, | and, when there, writes at a desk in the 

composing-room, where he is not liable to in- 

; from callers. He writes, as he 

bait sygae great fluency, and his manv- 

script is nearly free from erasures and altera- 

tions. His summers are passed at Ashfield, 
Massachusetts. 
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Tse travelers reached Andersonville at 
two o’clock on the next morning. They 
stepped out upon the platform of a station, 
but they beheld no lights. All was as dark as 
Egypt. The train moved on, and dragged it- 
self grinding and whistling out of sight, and 
left them with the same sense of abandon- 
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ment that must have been felt by Selkirk and 
Joseph. ‘ Maké a noise of some kind,” sug- 

Theodosia. A violent rapping upon a 
resounding door brought out a dusky figure, 
partially dressed, who, in answer to inquiries 
for a hotel or lodgings, pointed off toward the 
darkest quarter of the compass, and said, 
more graciously than one could have expect- 
ed: “Jes’ you go over ther a bit. I hain’t 
no doubt that ole Dikes’ll take ye in. I 
know he hes done sich things. Jes’ follow 
the road round the corner till ye come ter a 
stile, let inter a fence—er board fence—and 
then you be ther.” 

“Ts there a dog?” asked Theodosia. 

The man retired violently. He had not 
seen the lady. He then protruded his head, 
and replied : ;’ 

“No, mum; not jes’ now. He did have 
a dog, but he was took away from the ole 
man by eating a snake.” 

“A snake! Are there snakes, then?” 

“ No, not much now, though there used to 
be; they’re mostly carried off, too.” Fact is, 
ev'ry thing seems to be dyin’ round here, 
childern, an’ hogs, an’ every thing that ye 
set ye life by.” 

The travelers retired, and stumbled up a 
muddy road, full of pitfalls and gullies. A 
few buildings were discernible through the 
gloom, and a strong wind rushed with a dis- 
mal sound through the tree-tops. “I won- 
der,” said Theodosia, stopping short, and 
looking abroad over the forest—“I wonder 
where the prison is from here?” She re- 
mained busy with the unhappy speculation 
for some moments, feeling, no doubt, a sen- 
sation of fear at finding herself, after all her 
travels, in the near neighborhood of so fa- 
mous and terrible a place. It was too dark 
to see, yet one could almost believe there 
was a valley somewhere in the vicinity, for 
there was an “ open ” feeling to the eastward. 

After much searching and many mistaken 
attempts, the travelers found a fence, and, 
presently, beyond a thick tree, a gate, which 
was held by a weight. They walked up a 
planked path until they came to a pretty 
large house. They rapped at a door. Al- 
most immediately a loud and hearty voice 
demanded who was there. The explanation 
being given, the household woke up. Some 
eandles were lighted, which exhibited a burly 
man, and a tall and shrunken woman, and a 
sort of rag-tag castle, where every thing was, 
and where nothing had its place. Apart- 
ments were furnished promptly, but Theo- 
dosia, before retiring, asked her custodian, 
the woman, “ Is the prison far from here?” 

“No, not a very great stretch,” was the 
reply; “it mought be ’tween a quarter an’ 
half a mile. It’s over ther.” She pointed 
with her lighted candle, and Theodosia looked 
in the direction with great interest, and then 
went away, assured, at last, beyond a doubt, 
that the place was not a mythical one. She 
had arrived on the spot. She was now in 
Andersonville—the Andersonville of her old 
newspapers, her old letters, her old rages, 
and her old sympathies. There was now but 


alittle farther to go—down a hill, across a 
railroad, and up another hill—and then she 
might place ber foot within that indescribable 
limit—the stockade. 


Good fortune gave the travelers fine 
weather on the following morning. They had 
a true Southern country breakfast of hoe- 
cake, coffee, honey, and bacon, and it was 
served on a table that had a revolving disk 
upon it. When you wanted any thing, in- 
stead of asking for it, you gave the round 
platform a push, and the dish presently came 
around to you. The tall woman beat the 
table incessantly with the ever-present bun- 
dle of flags; a draught of cool, summer air, 
laden with the perfume of honeysuckles and 
roses, rushed in from a sunlit garden; and 
through the windows one could see a fair and 
beautiful prospect of wooded hills and cul- 
tivated plains. A little way off were three 
small houses, sheltered by live-oaks and 
magnolias. “One of them,” said the host, 
pointing with his fork—‘‘one of them was 
Wirtz’s.” 

“ Wirtz’s ?” interrupted Theodosia. 

“ Yes, mum, Wirtz’s. And the next two 
was occupied by the Winders, both of ’em. 
Down over there you see that old unpainted 
church. That was where the Confederates 
kept their stores. It was a Methodist 
church.” 

A consultation was at once had as to the 
best way of seeing the prison. To the north 
of the stockade, about an eighth of a mile 
distant, was the national cemetery, where are 
interred the bodies of those who died in the 
prison, and the travelers were advised to go 
thither and to secure the guidance of the su- 
perintendent, who was well acquainted with 
the place and all its surroundings. 

They set out upon a very red road, that 
wound down the incline of a hill, and lost 
itself continually, by abrupt turnings, in the 
fresh, green woods. There were but one or 
two houses on the way, and these were small, 
and had contracted gardens attached to them; 
there was but little life or activity anywhere ; 
a few thin and sinewy pigs occasionally made 
a sudden rustling in the underbrush, and that 
was all; from all the wide country there did 
not rise the sound of a single voice, or the 
thud of an axe, or the rattle of a wheel. 

Beyond the railroad the land rose again, 
and presently the travelers were confronted 
with a battered sign nailed upon a thin post, 
directing them to the “ National Cemetery.” 
It was but a little fartheron. There came 
suddenly into view, a pretty, white, veran- 
daed cottage, surrounded by a paling, in- 
closing a cultivated flower-garden. Beyond 
the cottage was a tall carriage gate-way, with 
wickets at either side, from which ran, in 
either direction, a strong and substantial 
fence, also white. Within this fence one 
could see the broad squares filled with the 
turfed graves of fourteen thousand men. 

No sooner had the travelers made their 
appearance in the bend of the road, than 
there appeared at the door of the cottage, 
with a package of documents in his band, 
a short gentleman, clad in rumpled white 
linen. He advanced; and, in answer to in- 
quiries for the superintendent, Mr. Sullivan, 
he came still farther, and, shaking them by 
the hands, welcomed them with a great 
heartiness and a great brogue. 

“T am the shuperintindint av this sad 





place,” said he, indicating the graveyard 





with a flourish of his hand. “I harve the 
sole say and shwing av the cimitery from its 
wan ind to other. It carses me miny sad re: 
flictions, fur I had an intimite acquaintince 
wid miny av the b’ys that lay under the 
green sod, and evin to this day I foind it 
difficult to enthirely repriss me tears as me 
eye meets their names. Ye can ax me any 
thing and iviry thing, fur there’s no wan liv- 
in’ that has trisured up the facts and figgers 
loike mesilf.” 

The travelers passed through one of 
the wickets into the cemetery. From ‘the 
gate there runs a very broad drive directly 
across to the other side of the inclosure. It 
is crossed at right angles midway in its length 
by another path equally broad, and the places 
of burial consist of the four squares thus 
formed, and they are of equal size, each con- 
taining perhaps nine or nine and a half acres 
of land. Where the two paths intersect is'a 
diamond-shaped lot, in the centre of which is 
a lofty flag-staff. 

On entering, one’s attention is first directed 
to the left, where under the shade of oak-trees 
are the graves of one hundred and eighteen 
of the Confederate dead, belonging chiefly to 
the Georgia Reserves, who acted as guards at 
the stockade. These are somewhat’ sepa- 
rated from the rest, but they receive the:same 
serupulous care that is bestowed upon the 
others. Farther on, upon a gently-rising 
ground, are the solemn and almost: endless 
rows of graves of those who died in the prison. 
They fill the greater part of the two sections 
farthest from the gate, and some are placed 
in the section on the right of the entrance: 
The head-boards are two feet and a half high, 
are painted white, with letters of black, and 
are made of wood. The soil, originally poor 
and turfless, has been planted with Bermuda 
seed, which has produced a thick and well- 
woven mat of grass. Therefore the ground is 
beautiful. The earth also bears an incaleu- 
lable number of minute flowers, whose myriad 
petals produce a blush of color just to be 
seen beneath the verdant carpet. 

The authorities at the stockade who had 
charge of the interment of the Federal dead 
did their work rudely. Pits were dug; and into 
them were placed the remains of the deceased 
prisoners, with little or no attempt at order or 
identification. When, therefore, the officers 
of the government essayed to disinter the 
bodies and to rebury them, they were forced 
to accept even the slightest proofs of their 
identity. In many cases, in very many, even 
these hints were wanting, and one can only 
be sure that his friend has a decent burial 
under the shadow of some one of the tablets. 
Every head-board bears a name and a number 
and the designation of the company and regi- 
ment to which the dead man belonged; but 
most of these inscriptions are fables, and 
mean only—‘“ Here lies buried in this ground, 
a soldier.” 

Of the exact number of interments, thir- 
teen thousand seven hundred and twelve, nine 
hundred and thirty-four are of those of whom 
the government could secure no trace. The 
head-boards are inscribed with meaningless 
numbers and with one word that is eloquent 
above all others—“ Unknown.” 


All the ground is in perfect order. The 
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broad paths are lined with double rows of 
live-oaks, whose growing shadows are quick- 
ly overspreading the footways ; parterres of 
flowers bloom on every side, and the warm 
air is perpetually filled with fragrance. Yet 
all about you are the numberless graves. 
Line will succeed line until the vision will be- 
come confused with the almost unending suc- 
cession of monuments. It is hard to compre- 
hend the true value of the number, fourteen 
thousand; its magnitude eludes you. Four- 
teen thousand men would form a great mob, 
or a great army, ora great town. Here you 
have fourteen thousand men lying silently in 
a few acres. When you understand what 
such a throng might do were it infused with 
life, then you begin to understand what is lost 
when it is stricken with death. 

Upon a little plateau near the middle of 
the ground are six graves entirely separated 
from the others. These are of six wretches 
who were hanged within the stockade on the 
llth of July, 1864. They committed the 
crimes of robbery and murder in that wretch- 
ed and distracted community, and were caught 
and tried with all the forms of law. Their 
jailers were prisoners, their counsel were 
prisoners, as were also their prosecutors, the 
witnesses, the jury, and the judge. Their 
executioner was a handsome athlete, and also 
a prisoner. Through all vicissitudes, in spite 
of all changes and dire confusions, the bodies 
of these six men have been kept apart from 
the rest, and their fate is written out with 
inexorable exactness upon their head-boards. 

Another grave, an honorable one, is that 
of the former superintendent of the cemetery. 
He was an old soldier, and had many scars. 
There is a westerly wind which prevails here 
at evening, and when the broad flag is lowered 
from its staff it is thrown by this breeze upon 
one spot. Here the veteran asked to be 
buried, and at each nightfall the great in- 
signia of his country falls over him, and for 
a few moments it entirely covers his monu- 
ment. 

Here and there upon the wide surface of 
the cemetery copses of thick-leaved trees are 
permitted to grow, and their fresh, dark shad- 
ows give a rich variety to the strange land- 
seape. Unlike other places of similar char- 
acter, the eye is not pleased with an infinite 
variety of mural designs. All here is uniform 
and plain. There is no beauty save that sup- 
plied by a generous Nature, and whatever the 
gardener has done with severe utility the suc- 
ceeding seasons are gradually embellishing. 
The plain, straight paths are being gradually 
overarched with a grateful roof of boughs, 
the bare slopes are being covered with blos- 
soms, and the mathematic angles of the banks 
are being tempered and softened by delicate 
grasses and sprays of flowers. The sun, the 
rains, and the dews, are at work over the poor 
efforts of man, and they have already done 
enough to transform a broad and yellow field 
into a place appropriate to its high purpose. 

The travelers passed out of the cemetery 
by means of another gate, which led from the 
end of the southern terminus of the cross- 
It was but a few farther rods to the 


avenue. 
stockade. 

The path was devious and led through a 
growth of small pines and bushes, and branch- 





es of it led off here and there and lost them- 
selves in the woods. The guide said that 
they were not the work of visitors, but of cat- 
tle and cattle-hunters. Visitors were pretty 
rare, in spite of the fame of the place, but 
now and then one came to endeavor to find a 
trace of some missing relative among the host 
of graves, and then would walk over to the 
place where that relative had suffered. 

A sudden turn in the path disclosed an 
irregular green glade. 

Upon the farther side of it arose the lofty 
walls of the great prison-pen. 

Upon your right hand, if you see it first 
from this point, which will be most likely, 
will be the remains of one of the earthworks 
whose guns commanded the interior of the 
stockade. Its ditch is still deep, though 
somewhat overgrown with weeds. Its red 
embankments are rounded, but they are still 
lofty. Within them are the wooden gun-plat- 
forms, now broken and half decayed, and all 
other proofs of warlike purposes have entire- 
ly disappeared. 

A little farther off, at another corner, are 
the remains of a similar fort, and they are in 
a similar condition. 

You advance, and pass through an outer 
palisade of logs, cross an intervening space, 
and come to the stockade proper. 

Most of it is still standing, though you 
may pass within it at almost any point, for 
the wind has thrown down a timber or two 
here and there, and made gaps all along the 
line. Where the logs have been prostrated, 
they have fallen toward the east, and in all 
eases their dissolution has commenced; the 
thistles and weeds are growing up, and long 
fissures are to be seen in their knotty sides. 

As one stands at the upper or northern 
end of the inclosure, he can survey the whole 
scene at a glance. The prison was built in 
the form of a parallelogram, upon the south- 
ern declivity of one hill, and the northern de- 
clivity of another. It contains twenty-seven 
and one-half acres, and is a quarter of a mile 
long, and seven hundred and fifty feet wide. 
Its limit everywhere is the inexorable stock- 
ade, a fence of huge logs twenty feet high. 
Outside of this is another stockade, intended 
for use in case the prisoners succeeded in 
bursting a passage through the first one. 
Both of these huge fences follow the contour 
of the ground; when the land lowers, they 
lower with it, and, when it mounts, they mount 
also. You see it sink down into the valley, 
rise upon the other side, turn at a right angle 
to the left, ran along the brow of the hill, 
turn again to the left, and then come back 
down the descent, where it loses itself for a 
moment in the trees ; presently it rises again, 
more perfect than anywhere else, and follows 
on up to the northeast corner, where it makes 
another turn, and completes itself behind you. 
Within these bounds men have suffered as 
greatly as have any since the world began. 

When the stockade was occupied in 1864, 
there was not a tree or a blade of grass within 
it. Its reddish sand was entirely barren, and 
not the smallest particle of green showed it- 
self. But now the surface is covered com- 
pletely with underbrush. A rich growth of 
bushes, trees, and plants, has covered the 
entire area; and, where before was a dreary 





desert, there is now a wild and luxuriant gar. 
den. Under the feet are tufts of grass and 
flowering weeds, and it is only where the sur. 
face is broken in some sudden descent that 
the dry soil shows itself. 

You begin to walk on down the hill. Your 
guide bids you beware of the “wells,” for 
they are everywhere, and are dangerously 
deep. 

These wells were sunk by the prisoners in 
search for water. They had no tools or ap. 
pliances, so they made shovels out of tin pan- 
nikins, and buckets out of boot-legs. Some. 
times, in place of boot-legs they tied up the 
arms and the neck of a blouse, and used that, 
By means of ropes made of army-blankets, 
two men would lower themselves daily into a 
hole, while their friends would remain above 
to hoist what they dug. Sometimes they 
found water, sometimes they tunneled ab- 
ruptly off at an angle in order to escape, and 
sometimes the earth fell in upon them and 
buried them. You do not have to look far 
for a well, for there is one sixty feet from the 
place where you enter. It is a circular hole, 
four feet in diameter and sixty feet deep. A 
few paces further on is another, and a little 
to the right is still another. This last one 
is so deep that its bottom cannot be seen. 
Beside it are growing several strong trees, 
which you hold by as you lean over and gaze 
down. Just below the edge the earth swells 
out a little, and the orifice is somewhat nar- 
rowed. Its sides are damp, and from them 
are growing innumerable ferns, whose grace- 
ful sprays bend over the chasm as if to hide 
it. You look beyond these, and when the 
eyes become accustomed to the gloom, you 
will dimly perceive far below a series of up- 
right logs, planted for the purpose of sustain- 
ing the earth. Upon these logs thick coats 
of yellowish mould have gathered, and a 
species of tall fungus has forced itself out 
between them. The sunlight does not pene- 
trate to these depths under any conditions; 
it rests upon the mouths of the pits, and 
warms the tender and fragile plants that over- 
hang them, but it goes no farther. You see 
the winged insects and the butterflies hover- 
ing in the outer air, and you yourself shrink 
back as you understand the nature of the 
places you are looking into. They are terri- 
ble. Their silence fills you with awe, and 
generates within you a dread that all the 
splendors of the scenery cannot disperse. 

Ever since the stockade was abandoned 
by man, cattle have been accustomed to stray 
into it, and to browse over its surface. In 
order to protect them from the wells, their 
owners began to surround the dangerous 
places with rude barriers. They grew short 
of material, and then they made use of & 
slight wocden railing, which used to encircle 
the prison twenty feet inside the stockade. 
This was the Dead Line. There is not a foot 
of it in its original place. It is broken into 
convenient lengths, and is arranged carelessly 
to serve its old purpose, though in another 
form. 

Now, as in other days, a step beyond it 
invites destruction. 

It will be natural for you to search the 
ground beneath your feet, in the hope of 
finding some trace of the hordes that once 
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woamed over it. You will find plenty, such 
as they are. The earth is strewed with 
broken and half-decayed bones, partially con- 
cealed by the dust and the grass, and you 
find scraps of cracked leather; portions of 
tin vessels, frayed and eaten with rust; old 
buckles corroded into shapeless lumps, and 
numbers of buttons and fragments of straps. 
There have been many stories of treasures, 
buried deep in the ground by the weaker 
prisoners, who dreaded the ferocity of some 
of their crazed companions, and some of the 
ground has been searched by those who 
have heard of such prizes, but without suc- 
cess. 

You begin to walk down the hill, picking 
your way through the birch-trees and shrub- 
bery. You are warned against the rattlesnakes 
that infest the place, and not unfrequently 
one of their sharp warnings catches your ear. 
In a little while you reach the great north 
gate. Outside there is a sort of portal or 
vestibule of tall logs, that are swayed out of 
their correct line by wind and decay, and 
they stand infirmly, as if tired of their long 
vigil. If you examine the gate-posts, you 
will see the rough mortises where the bar 
was let down. The edges are rubbed and 
worn, and it seems that it must have been 
closed and unclosed no longer ago than yes- 
terday, so fresh-looking are the marks. You 
turn away from here and walk eastwardly for 
a moment, and you come to the Providential 
Spring. There was never a spring that bet- 
ter deserved the name. It suddenly broke 
out one day when the sufferings of the pris- 
oners were the keenest. The water they had 
thus far been forced to drink had filled them 
with disease. At the moment of their worst 
distress, there burst out from the red hill-side 
a thin, limpid current that made a pool for 
itself, and then overflowed and stole off into 
the valley. This spring has been cared for, 
though in a rough way. Upon a forked stick 
beside it there hangs a hollowed gourd, and 
& wooden basin has been sunk beneath its 
grateful mouth. A curtain of plants has 
grown out from the bank above it, and noth- 
ing could be more musical than the gentle 
play of its waters. 

After this the hill descends rapidly. As 
you reach the valley, you find taller trees 
than elsewhere. In the eight years that have 
elapsed since all this scene was one of ex- 
treme desolation, the willows have sprung up 
and became a forest. Some of them are 
thirty feet high. They overhang the brook. 
Who does not know of the brook? that lan- 
guid water six feet broad and six inches deep, 
in which, at one time, thirty-five thousand 
men bathed, and from which they drank, and 
this after the stream had already passed three 
soldiers’ camps and two enormous kitchens 
on the outside of the prison! It now looks 
like an innocent forest river. Long boughs 
lean down and dip in its cooling bosom, its 
bright surface reflects the white clouds and 
the blue sky, and so pure is it that one may 
count the white pebbles upon its bed; a little 
way off, where the branches lace together and 
obstruct its course, it ripples and gurgles 
without ceasing. 

There used to be a bridge across the 
stream, and the remains of it still exist. The 





posts are buried beneath the water, and there 
are no means of crossing dry-shod. 

Upon the other side the land rises again. 
It is covered with the same clumps of foliage, 
and is as rustic almost as if it had never been 
denuded of its vegetation. 

As you gain the top of the southern as- 
cent, you may once more overlook the entire 
place. Here and there upon the top of the 
stockade you see a few sticks projecting up- 
ward into the air. These mark some of the 
places where the Confederate sentinels had 
their sentry-boxes, whence they commanded 
a view of their prisoners. 

But in a little while there will be none of 
them left. Three years more will find the whole 
ragged line of gray timbers flat upon the 
earth. Even now you may see at their feet 
the brown cavities made by the subtle de- 
cay, and, as you push one of the palisades 
with your hand, it and its neighbors, will vi- 
brate together. The surface of the ground 
has become so transformed that you search 
in vain for those excavations in which the 
captives used to hide from the sun. They have 
fallen in and become obliterated. An old 
prisoner could find all the localities, but he 
could find only few remains. Of the two hun- 
dred wells that were dug, one can visit but 
thirty, because the thickets are so dense and 
because the reptiles are so dangerous. Thus 
the natural wildness is beginning to reclaim 
its own, and man is being shut out. As 
each year goes by, the paths grow narrower 
and shorter, and the proofs of the iniquity 
become more hidden and more difficult to 
find. Presently they will be lost altogether. 
Ivies, woodbines, mosses, and creepers, are 
gradually spreading themselves over the 
earth; shrubs and saplings are breaking the 
dreary contour of the intolerable field, and so 
silent is all the country around that it seems 
that every thing waits in suspense for this 
bad sign to-fade away and be gone. 

Says Theodosia, in her diary, upon this 

int : 

“T shall follow the hint as far as possi- 
ble. If I cannot do much to cover and hide 
the stockade, I at least can refrain from drag- 
ging it into view. One may be permitted to 
describe, perhaps, but if he goes beyond that 
he commits something worse than an error. 
The prison is being eradicated. Letit go. We 
have had enough of it. I hope the Septem- 
ber gales will blow it down; that the winter 
rains will so fill the earth with water that all 
sorts of trees will shoot up next summer one 
hundred feet high in the whole of Sumter 
County, and then no one will know where to 
look for Andersonville.” 


Apert Wenpster, Jr. 
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IERRE GORYET was a florist in the 

Rue Severen; and, although the busi- 
ness had descended to him in a prosperous 
condition from his father, Pierre found it 
hard work to make both ends meet. He 
could not drive hard bargains over his beau- 
tiful merchandise, and he almost loved flow- 








ers too well to gain his living at their hands 


He said, laughingly : “I, a big, hearty fellow, 
to subsist by selling such delicate beauties as 
these!” But he kept his shop, and made 
his living, and loved his flowers and his fel- 
low-man. For he was a big-hearted fellow, 
and probably that was the reason why he did 
not prosper. In addition to his flower-stand 
Pierre rented the flats of his house, and one 
day the upper flat was rented by him to a 
beautiful young girl and her invalid father. 
Then Pierre prospered even less than before, 
and sold his lovely flowers at even a greater 
sacrifice. For he became absent - minded, 
and, while he sold flowers, he thought of 
mademoiselle. She was a fair, light-haired 
little maiden of probably seventeen. She was 
so pretty and sweet that, when she first spoke 
to Pierre about renting the apartments, his 
heart jumped into his throat, and from that 
time on it never ceased to jump at the sound 
of her voice, the sight of her face, the patter 
of her footstep—ay, even the hope of her 
coming. 

“ My father is an invalid,” she said, “and 
we are poor. We cannot pay more than 
twenty francs.” 

“You shall have it for fifteen!” said 
Pierre. 

The bargain was closed, and the same 
afternoon mademoiselle appeared at the en- 
try, supporting on her arm an old gentleman, 
whose face was wan and pale. They entered 
their apartments on the upper flight, and, 
soon after, mademoiselle returned to Pierre, 
and placed fifteen francs in his hand. 

“ We are indebted to you, monsieur,” she 
said, “ for your generosity.” ° 

Pierre had been thinking of her all the 
day, and, the more he thought of her, the 
more generously he felt toward her. He 
would not ask her for the rental in advance ; 
but, before he could clear his busky throat 
of that big heart, again she had pressed the 
money in his hand, and was gone. 

The next day elapsed, and Pierre saw 
nothing of the maiden. The day after he 
caught a glimpse of her as she passed him 
with a loaf of bread and some fish in her 
hand; but, as his larynx was obstructed 
again, she was gone before he could greet 
her. And then came a longing to see and 
speak to her once more, to pass only the 
most ordinary greeting of the day, to have 
her only enter the shop and ask the price of 
that flower or yonder one. He determined 
to carry her a bouquet and present it to her. 
He arranged a nice little one, and was about 
to bound up-stairs, leaving his flowers to sell 
themselves to the best advantage, when a 
martial gentleman, of elderly aspect, entered 
his door-way. A martial gentleman, truly, 
but not wearing any of the artificial insignia 
of martial rank. He simply looked martial. 
He was tall and erect, with broad shoulders 
and shapely head, clear gray eyes, and iron- 
gray mustache and hair. He spoke in a clear, 
haughty voice to Pierre, who had met him at 
the door-way with the flowers in his hand. 

“ Are you Pierre, the florist ?” he asked. 

Pierre almost trembled. 

“ Yes, Monsieur le Colonel,” he respond- 
ed, guessing blindly at his rank merely from 
his martial aspect. 

“There have lately come two new lodg- 
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ers to your house, I believe?” said the mili- 
tary gentleman. 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Have they completed all their arrange- 
ments, and can I see them ?” 

A bright idea struck Pierre. 

“ Monsieur, I will go to their apartments 
and inquire.” 

“ Do,” said the stranger. “ They will ask 
you who. is the caller, and you will answer 
M. Vavasse.” 

“Yes, monsieur. Will you be seated, 
meanwhile, inside ? ” 

The soldierly gentleman entered the shop, 
and Pierre, with his bouquet still in his hand, 
bounded up the stairs. On reaching the up- 
per flight he knocked gently at the door. In 
& moment it was opened by the little maiden 
herself. Her eyes were not filled with tears, 
but they looked sad. She did not smile on 
seeing Pierre. She merely stood passively in 
the door-way, through which Pierre, looking 
over her head, caught sight of the old gentle- 
man, in his arm-chair, and wrapped up in his 
morning-gown. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Pierre, “‘M. Va- 
vasse is below.” 

“O papa,” cried the damsel, turning toward 
the old gentleman in the chair, “ it is the gen- 
eral.”” Then turning to Pierre she said, quick- 
ly: “ Why did he not come right up ? ” 

“Monsieur was not aware—” began 
Pierre. 

“Tell him to come up,” she said, almost 
imperiously. “ Do not let him be kept wait- 
ing.” 

* Yes, mademoiselle,” said Pierre. And 
he hastened back again, with his bouquet 
still in his hand. 

“Monsieur le Général,” he said to M. 
Vavasse, who was still standing at ease in 
the flower-shop, “the mademoiselle desires 
that you come up immediately.” 

The general made an easy bow, and disap- 
peared up the stairway. Pierre stood pick- 
ing his bouquet to pieces. “A general!” 
he said to himself. “An elderly gentleman. 
Perhaps a lover. Who knows? And they 
are high-born, probably—a good family re- 
duced.” These thoughts made Pierre sad. 
The presence of a rival, the apparent high 
birth of the young lady, were dampers on his 
hopes; and he had never had much hope. 
Insteud of being aroused to greater efforts by 
such obstacles, as a dashing lover would 
have been, Pierre succumbed sadly to the in- 
evitadle, but never bated a jot of his lov- 
ing. . 

“TI may yet see her,” he said, “ speak to 
her, hear her. And what more had I ever 
hoped for?” 

When Monsieur le Général Vavasse 
reached the upper floor, he saw the little maid- 
en standing blushingly in the open door-way. 

“ Ah, Sophie,” said he, heartily extending 
both hands. “ Well, eh; and how is the good 
pere ? » 

Sophie gave him her two hands, and he 
“bent down and courteously pressed them with 
his lips. 

“You are growing so tall now, Sophie,” 
he said, as he walked into the room with her, 
“that I dare not, old man as I am, to kiss 

your lips any more. I sometimes wish you 





were again the lively little kitten to whom I 
used to tell my battles on my knee.” 

Sophie was no longer imperious, as she 
had been with Pierre, nor blushing as she 
had been when first greeted by the general. 
She stood by him, trembling, with her head 
hung down. Pierre was no philosopher, but 
even his dull brain would have traced a logic 
in the face of Sophie, could he have seen her 
as the general kissed her hand, that would 
have quelled his hopes forever. 

“ Ha, old comrade!” said Vavasse to the 
invalid, “‘ you appear to be comfortable here.” 

“Yes,” responded the other, gloomily. 
“But what news have you?” 

“T have good news, comrade, good news!” 

“Ah, ha! Good news, eh ?—Good news, 
Sophie. You know you said the general 
would bring us good news.—But what is it, 
Vavasse? Let us know it.” 

Sophie had meantime given the general a 
chair, and drawn one for herself to the in- 
valid’s side. 

“Well, I saw the emperor yesterday. I 
could not speak to bim on your matter per- 
sonally; but I heard him say to Changarnier 
that the time for restitution of estates had 
come, and that the faithful followers of the 
Bourbons need not be enemies of his.” 

“ Ab, ha!” said the old man, rubbing his 
hands together, “and how do you interpret 
that.” 

“Well,” replied the general, “that, with 
all your Bourbonism, you are a Frenchman, 
and Louis Napoleon does not war against 
Frenchmen.” 

“But he wars against France!” cried the 
old man. 

“That is a matter of opinion,” replied 
Vavasse; “and, though you and I have been 
in campaigns together, we have never agreed 
on that point, and probably never will. But, 
as he does not propose to continue the war 
against Frenchmen at least, Louis Napoleon 
is arranging for a general restitution uf prop- 
erty to the adherents of the Bourbons. And 
I have hopes that you will get back your 
property with the rest.” 


“ And you will see about it, Vavasse; you | 


will bring the matter to his people’s notice, 
will you not?” 

** Be sure I will,” returned Vavasse. “ You 
must get it back soon, too, for my little Sophie 
is growing up a fine lady, and will be looking 
for a husband ere long.” 

Sophie blushed, and her father put his 
arm lovingly around her. “ Yes, poor child,” 
he said, “she feels the change in our condi- 
tion sadly; but she flies about like a bird— 
like a bird, Vavasse.” 

‘Indeed, papa,” said Sophie, “we are 
quite comfortable here.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the old man, suddenly; 
“do not suppose we are poor yet, Vavasse. 
We have enough to live on until we get our 
wealth again.” 

“My dear count,” said the general, “ you 
would not refuse your old friend the right to 
loan to you whatever you might need ?” 

“ Yes—yes,” repeated the old man, sadly, 
“we are well off yet.” 

The general departed soon after, and the 
florist Pierre, who had finished picking his 





other one, saw him pass up the Rue Severen 
to the Rue Dédle, where he entered a cab and 
was driven away. Pierre, then, carrying his 
bouquet with him, ascended the staircase. He 
timidly knocked at the door, which was opened 
by Mademoiselle Sophie, who this time wore 
a smiling e¢ountenance. Pierre was as sus- 
ceptible to emotion as the mercury to the 
heat. At the smiling countenance of made- 
moiselle his heart bounded high, and his con- 
fidence failed him proportionately. A dread 
that he was about to be guilty of a great in- 
discretion seized him. What right had he to 
present her with a bouquet? And yet he 
could not withdraw; and, as he had a set 
speech prepared, he thought it best to say it 
as politely as possible, and trust in Provi- 
dence for the rest. So he said, almost in- 
audibly: 

“ Mademoiselle, this bouquet is for your 
acceptance.” 

Mademoiselle arched her lovely eyebrows 
at him, and Pierre felt that his head was 
swimming. She seemed, however, to be satis- 
fied with the honesty depicted in Pierre’s face, 
and then she grasped eagerly at the bouquet. 

“Oh, it is beautiful!” she said, and she 
pressed it to her face. Pierre felt that his 
eyesight was becoming dim, and that his 
equilibrium was doubtful. Sophie, however, 
reached the bouquet back to him, and said: 
“ Ab, monsieur, that t be intended for 
me.” 

“ Certainly, 
Pierre, huskily. 

“You are very kind, monsieur; but we 
cannot afford such rare flowers, and surely 
you cannot give away flowers that you should 
sell—” 

“But, mademoiselle—” 

“JT thank you, monsieur,” said Sophie, 
sweetly, “all the same; but pray return it to 
its place. It is very beautiful, truly—” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Pierre, giving him- 
self a sharp turn, like a soldier coming to at- 
tention, “the bouquet is yours. I was re- 
quested to bring it to you by one who—” 
Pierre’s voice choked him. 

Sophie looked at him as if she were look- 
ing at some distant object through him. She 
arched her eyebrows; then, suddenly, her 
face and neck were flooded with confused 
blushes. She grasped eagerly at the bouquet, 
which she had refused a moment before. 

“Ah, monsieur,” she said, “I understand, 
I think—thank you very much.” And, with 
that, she withdrew precipitately into the room, 
carrying her bouquet with her, and closed the 
door so nearly to that Pierre, having no 
chance of saying any thing more, withdrew, 
unable to decide whether his mission had 
been a success or not. 

The general called again the very next 
day; but he had no further news to tell, and 
so the two comrades talked their old wars 
over again, while Sophie leaned over her fa- 
ther’s chair, and drank in every word that 
the general said. 

“Sophie,” said he, suddenly, as he noticed 
the deep interest she took in these matters, 
“Tm afraid you will marry a soldier.” 

“TJ am not thinking of marriage, general,” 
said she; “but I could love a soldier better 





mademoiselle,” responded 


bouquet to pieces, and had constructed an- | than any one else.” 
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“ And she is right, too,” said the invalid. 
“Eh, Vavasse ?” 

“Yes,” said Vavasse, “probably she is. 
But, unless a soldier holds a high rank, he 
can seldom support a wife in comfort.” 

“T shall marry a soldier, nevertheless,” 
eaid Sophie, poutingly. 

“Let him be at least a general,” said Va- 
vasse, lightly. Sophie turned away to the 
window, where her bouquet was looking still 
fresh in a porcelain vase. 

“We are much obliged to you for these 
flowers, general,” she said. 

“Me?” he asked, in surprise, rising and 
going to the window, “indeed, not me!” 


“Did you not send them to me?” said, 


Sophie, in surprise. 

“Not I,” said the general; “but I shall 
send you the handsomest bouquet in the flor- 
ist’s shop, when I go.” 

“Pray do not,” said Sophie; “the florist 
himself brought these to me yesterday, soon 
after you had gone, and insisted on my taking 
them, saying that you had sent them.” 

“ I ? ” 

“Well,” stammered Sophie, in her confu- 
sion, “he said some gentleman had directed 
him to bring them to me, and I did not know 
who else could have sent them.” 

“Indeed,” said the general, frowning, 
“the matter requires looking into. It may 
be some spy upon your track in the interest 
of the emperor, or—” 

Sophie had grasped his arm, and looked 
toward the invalid, who was wearily dozing. 

“Or,” said the general, looking pleasantly 
down at her, “it may be some fine young 
fellow who has fallen in love with your bright 
eyes.” 

Sophie’s face and neck became painfully 
suffused with red, and she bent her head low. 
The general was convinced that he had struck 
the right chord, and he stroked her hair with 
one hand, while he said, tenderly: 

“Love, Sophie, is the highest blessing 
that a human being can attain, provided it is 
bestowed upon a proper object. But, remem- 
ber, that you have rank and wealth, and do 
not let your present surroundings lead you to 
the acquaintance of some young man who is 
beneath you in rank, and with whom, such is 
the perversity of the female heart, you might 
fall in love. Come, now, the good father is 
dozing. Will you not make me a confidant, 
and tell me all about it ?—First, then, is he a 
soldier?” 

Sophie put her hand on her bosom, and 
said, timidly, “Yes!” and then she hung her 
head lower. 

“ And has he rank ?” 

“Yes!” 

Sophie picked up the bouquet, and com- 
menced pulling it to pieces. 

“ And he sent you that bouquet, eh ?” 

“No!” she said, pettishly, and with that 
she took the flowers and tossed them out the 
window. They fell, heavy with the sodden 
weight of the water in which they had been 
living, directly in front of Pierre, who stood 
at his door-way wondering what the general 
might be saying to Sophie. He recognized 
his flowers immediately, and, supposing they 
had fallen out, he picked them up, and looked 
toward Sophie’s window to see if she were 








looking for them. No one was visible there. 
No one peered over the ledge of the window as 
if to reclaim the withered beauties, and so 
Pierre took them tenderly inside his shop, and 
put them away in a vase at one corner of his 
little room. A customer said to him, “ Do 
you make the flowers new again, Picrre?” 
but he made no answer. He did not make 
flowers new, but these kept sweet and fresh 
to him for many years. 

When Sophie had said “No” so imperi- 
ously, and thrown the bouquet out the win- 
dow, she became frightened at her temerity, 


and withdrew from the general to her father, | 


who was again awake. The general then light- 
ly bade them “ good-day ” again, and departed. 

He entered the florist’s, and said to Pierre, 
who was alone: 

“ Monsieur, show me the handsomest bou- 
quet that you have!” 

Pierre, in haste, showed him several. As 
he glanced over them, he said: 

“T believe you gave the mademoiselle, 
who lives on the upper flight of stairs, a bou- 
quet yesterday.” 

Pierre trembled to the soles of his feet. 

“TI, general ?” he said, huskily. 

“Did you not?” asked the general ina 
tone of surprise that, to Pierre's hearing, 
sounded like a menace. 

“ Pardon, Monsieur le Général,” he cried, 
“T did!” 

“There is no need of pardon, my good 
fellow,” the general responded; “the young 
lady was much pleased indeed with the bou- 
quet, but she was vexed that she did not 
know the personage who sent it. Can you 
tell me who sent it ?” 

Pierre comprehended in an instant, or 
thought he comprehended, how matters stood. 
This military general was the lover, and was 
a jealous one. Enraged at Pierre’s innocent 
flowers, he had dashed them out the window, 
and now was ready to demand the heart’s 
blood of the man who presented them to the 
mademoiselle. Pierre could not, under the 
circumstances, betray himself. So he stam- 
mered : 

“ Monsieur le Général,” he said, “I can- 
not tell!” 

“You do not know his name, perhaps,” 
said the general, encouragingly, “ but, surely 
you can describe his person |” 

“ Monsieur,” said Pierre, desperately, “it 
was expressly stated in the bargain that I 
should not describe him.” 

“Then I cannot urge you,” said the gen- 
eral; “ but, if you should bring trouble upon 
a poor and deserving family by permitting 
this man to find out matters that do not con- 
cern him, but which would distress this gen- 
tleman and his daughter, you may regret it 
very seriously in future.” 

“ Monsieur le Général,”’ said Pierre, fer- 
vently, “the giver of the bouquet does not 
mean mischief.” 

“Probably he means pastime, that may 
end in mischief.” 

“No, monsieur,” said Pierre, with an ef- 
fort, “he means only a lowly devotion.” 

“A lover, eh ?” asked the general, sharp- 
ly. . Pierre stammered painfully. 

“T think so, monsieur,” he managed to 





say. 


“ A lover, eh!” repeated the general. He 
said it with a feeling of jealousy that he had 
never felt before. His age, which was not 
so very great, either, had given him the privi- 
lege of Sophie’s company, while younger men 
had been excluded from it by the strict eti- 
quette of Parisian society. He had enjoyed 
that privilege as a matter of course ; but now, 
when the prospect of Sophie’s having a young 
lover to come between him and her presented 
itself, he felt the jealous pang which proved 
to himself that he, who had remained a firm 
bachelor to the age of forty, was at last in 
love with a mere chit of a girl. He took five 
francs from his pocket and placed them ‘in 
Pierre’s hand. 

“Pick out the handsomest bouquet that 
that amount will buy, and take it to the 
young lady,” he said. He then turned 
thoughtfully away, and was again driven off 
in a cab at the corner. 

Pierre carried the bouquet to the upper 
flat, and knocked at the door. Sophie again 
opened it, and clapped her hands in joy at 
the sight of the flowers. 

“And whom are they from ?” she asked. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Pierre, “‘they are 
from le général !” 

Sophie colored, and Pierre sawit. He did 
not know whether it was with love or vex- 
ation. 

“T shall thank him to-morrow,” said she. 
Pierre had presented the flowers, but, as So- 
phie still lingered in the door-way, he ven- 
tured to continue the conversation. 

“You threw away the flowers I brought 
you yesterday, mademoiselle,” said he. 

“ Yes.” 

“Had they already withered ?” 

“No, but I was vexed with them.” 

“Had you discovered whom they were 
from ?” 

“No, but I discovered whom they were not 
from!” After Sophie had said this, she bit 
her lip with vexation. Pierre’s heart sank, 

“Can I do any thing for you?” he said, 
“‘T see your father is still an invalid.” 

“Thank you,” said Sophie, with a sigh, 
“but we do not need any thing.” 

“Sophie!” cried the weak voice of the 
old man from the room, “ why do you say we 
do not need any thing? I tell you we do 
need many things. You need more comforts, 
and both of us need better care and nourish- 
ment. Tell this honest young man all about 
it: how we can repay him cre long—how 
much we need money and more generous 
food, Sophie. He will advance us some- 
thing—” The old man had risen from his 
chair, and was leaning against it, his withered 
frame agitating and his arm gesticulating rap- 
idly. 

“Father,” said Sophie, soothingly, “ the 
young man is no richer than ourselves,” 

“Then, why does he bring you bouquets ?” 

“ Father, they are sent to us.” 

“ Well, they should send us generous food 
rather,” said the old man. “Who sends 
them ?” 

“General Vavasse, father!” 

“ Ah!” said the old man, as he fell back 
in his chair, “do not let him know.—Young 
man,” he said, beckoning to Pierre, “come 
hither.” 
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Sophie had flown to her father as soon as 
she heard him speak, and Pierre had hesi- 
tated as to whether he should withdraw until 
now. He had, therefore, nothing to do but 
to go to the old man at his call. 

“Young man,” said he, “we are much 
obliged to the general for his beautiful bou- 
quet. When he calls on you to bring them 
up again, or if he ever calls on you, say noth- 
ing about what you have heard me say.” 

Pierre, finding Sophie so poor, was em- 
boldened to speak as he thought. 

“Certainly, monsieur, if you wish,” he 
said; “ but, if you are in want, why not speak 
to the general?” 

The old man again rose up, steadying him- 
self by the chair, and said, haughtily : 

“We are not in want! The infamous 
trickster who has usurped the right to rule 
over you Parisians has stolen my property 
and put it to his own use; but I have yet 
friends and money, and am not in want. 
Go ! ” 

But Pierre had no respect for pride in 
poverty, and was not frightened by the im- 
periousness that had not state to back it. 
“If you say, monsieur, that you are not in 
want, I must believe you; but surely, if you 
are, you should let your friends help you.” 

“Go!” repeated the old man, as he sank 
exhausted in his chair, and Pierre, feeling 
that he had not advanced in the affections of 
mademoiselle by his interference, withdrew. 
And now a cunning scheme entered his head. 
He determined to show the general how poor 
was the maiden whom they both loved, and 
thus divert that grand officer from further 
pursuit of her. The poorer she was, the 
nearer she came to him, and the further she 
was withdrawn from so great a magnate as 
the general. That was plain, from the care 
the old gentleman took to conceal from the 
general his poverty. Alas! love, that should 
refine every thing, bad driven all the finer 
sentiment from Pierre's soul, “ All’s fair in 
love and war,” said he, 

The general appeared next day, looking 
depressed and abstracted. Pierre mustered 
up courage enough to salute him as he en- 
tered the gate. 

“Monsieur le Général,” said he, “ may I 
speak with you?” 

The general made a courteous bow and 
halted. 

“Monsieur and his daughter up-stairs,” 
said Pierre, “ you may not know it, Monsieur 
le Général, but they are in want.” 

“Impossible!” said the general; “they 
would have told me!” 

“ Monsieur, they told me!” 

“ Have they suffered ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Général, the father 
complains that they even lack generous food.” 
“ Ah, Heavens, and I so thoughtless!” 

“They did not wish you to know it, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

“Then do not tell them that I know it,” 
said the general. “I will see them at 

once.” 

And with that he continued on his way, 
even more abstracted than before. Pierre 
gazed after him. “It works,” he said. 

The general had a pleasant countenance 
to present when the door opened—a hearty 








word for the father, and a gallant kiss for 
Sophie’s two hands when he entered. 

“What news, Vavasse? what news?” 
cried the old man. 

“None as yet,” replied the general, as 
cheerily as possible. 

“ No news is good news, I suppose,” said 
the invalid, with a slight cough. 

“ Yes, in this instance,” said the general, 
as he turned toward Sophie at the window. 
The bouquet of yesterday was there, and So- 
phie was gently tending it. 

“This is my bouquet!” said the general. 
“ Ah, Sophie, do you tend it as gently as you 
did the other, when you thought it might be 
from some young and mysterious lover?” 

“ Better!” said Sophie. “I threw that 
away.” 

“ And this when it withers?” 

“ When it withers, I will press it!” 

“Suppose, Sephie,” said the general, be- 
coming earnest and agitated as he proceeded, 
“suppose your riches were coming back to 
you; that you were again to be the beauty 
of the salon ; to hold your great ancestral es- 
tates; that the young and noble were to seek 
you for your rank and wealth and beauty, 
would these humble offerings of your friend 
in poverty be esteemed then?” 

“Esteemed then?” said Sophie, in sur- 
prise, looking up into his face. One glance 
was enough. The deep love that beamed 
from the general's eyes spoke more eloquently 
than his tongue, and, as this first sure proof 
of his love beamed upon her, such a look of 
joy overspread the fair face that General Va- 
vasse, a courtier as well as a soldier, read at 
one glance its joyous interpretation. ‘Es- 
teemed then?” asked she, trembling. “ Yes, 
general!” 

And she commenced nervously to pick the 
bouquet to pieces. 

“ May I who have tossed you on my knee, 
Sophie, whisper my love to you? Am I self- 
ish to seek an answer from you now? Could 
you say that I might be greater, nearer, dearer 
than a friend, Sophie?’ 

Sophie’s head was bent low, and her 
hands fluttered nervously among the flow- 
ers. In the pause she tried to brighten the 
withering beauties up again, but her hands 
trembled, and the buds fell remorselessly apart. 

“Task you, Sophie,” whispered the gen- 
eral, “could you learn to love me? Could 
you give me the hand that is so tender to 
these poor flowers?” He took the hand 
gently. It remained quietly in his, and in 
his joy he thought he felt even a responsible 
pressure. 


Pierre felt sure of the success of his 
scheme when the general, coming down, 
looked bright and happy—* just as one would 
who had broken off an unsatisfactory match,” 
thought Pierre. Turning into the florist’s 
shop, the general said : 

“Monsieur Pierre, I am going to the coun- 
try for aweek. May I leave the mademoiselle 
and ber father in your charge?” 

Here was confirmation sure. Going away 
for a week was an old trick in such cases, 

“ Certainly, Monsieur le Général!” replied 
Pierre, with unusual cheerfulness. 
“I can depend upon you?” 


And the 





general departed, even whistling in his gayety 
of heart. 

“ He’s out of the way,” said Pierre; “no 
man was ever so gay as that unless he had 
just broken an engagement.” 

The week drew toward a close, and Pierre 
saw nothing of the general. To be sure, two 
or three letters came to the mademoiselle, ad- 
dressed in a bold, round hand, that might or 
might not be the general’s. If they were, he 
was doubtless winding up his affairs with the 
young lady in a way to save a lawsuit. Ma- 
demoiselle herself remained almost in seclu- 
sion, and, on two occasions, when Pierre 
knocked at the door, in order to have a short 
conversation with the young lady, the old gen- 
tleman himself opened it, and the young lady 
was not even visible. Evidently she was suf- 
fering in secret from chagrin and vexation. 
It remained necessary only that Pierre should 
be discreet ; let chagrin and vexation and pov- 
erty work upon the haughty souls above-stairs, 
and then prezent himself, with his flower gar- 
den, his income, and his comely person to 
their consideration. Could they refuse—they 
who wanted bread ? 

It was the very day after the general’s va- 
catiou-week had expired that Pierre, in his 
back-shop, arrayed himself in the most be- 
coming attire he possessed, preparatory to 
storming the works of the fair enemy above. 
He had arranged the largest and handsomest 
bouquet that he could imagine, to present to 
his chosen bride at the first moment of meet- 
ing her, and he had, furthermore, prepared a 
hamper of wines and fruits with which.to sat- 
isfy her appetite when she had consented to 
be his. With the hamper on his arm and tbe 
bouquet in his hand, Pierre, at precisely eleven 
o’clock, started from his shop-door on his 
momentous mission. Precisely at the same 
nt a hand carriage drove up to the 

No one got out, and the driver made 
Pierre asked him 





door. 
no motion to descend. 
whom he had come for. 

“*T was told to come here and wait,” said 
he. “It’s all right!” 

“A happy omen!” thought Pierre. “It 
may be my own wedding-carriage !” 

Even at the entrance-gate, Pierre met 
mademoiselle and her father. Sophie wore 
a pure-white dress and a long white veil. 
Pierre thought he saw a vision. “ She is even 
dressed for the wedding!” said he. 

“Ah!” said the old gentleman, who was 
attired in a handsomer suit than Pierre thought 
he could own, and who moved even with a 
brisker step than Pierre thought him capable 
of—“ ah!” said he, “here is our good land- 
lord. We leave the apartments to-day, Mon- 
sieur Pierre, and are much indebted to you 
for your kindness.” 

“Yes, much indebted!” said Sophie, 
sweetly. 

Pierre was incapable of either wonder or 
motion. He stood gazing from one to the 
other, his bouquet still in his hand and his 
hamper on his arm. 

“Much indebted, indeed!” said the old 
gentleman, as he helped Sophie into the car- 
riage. 

This movement forced Pierre to action. 
He could not see his bride calmly ride away 
from him in this manner. 
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“ Mademoiselle!” said he, impetuously— 
then, seeing a glance of wonder in mademoi- 
selle’s eyes at his fierce address—“ this bou- 
quet, mademoiselle,” said he, more mildly, 
“ig for your acceptance.” 

“Ah, thank you, monsieur, you are so 
kind—how beautiful!” cried Sophie, in de- 
light. 

“You knew, then, monsieur,” said the old 
gentleman, with his hand on the door—“ you 
knew, then, that my daughter is going to be 
married ?” 

“To be married ?” gasped Pierre. 

“Yes; and I believe you have frequently 
seen the gentleman—General Vavasse.” 

“To the general ?” moaned Pierre. 

“ Yes,” cried Sophie, with a winning smile, 
as the carriage drove away—“ thanks to your 
beautiful bouquets of flowers!” 

Pierre watched the carriage whirl away, 
and then turned listlessly into his shop, gaz- 
ing in wonderment at the hamper still on his 
arm, querying how it came there, and what 
he could have intended to do with it. 
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THE SOUL OF THE VIOLIN. 


I. 


“ UT, after all, Julius, is it not possible 

that you may be a little unreason- 
able? You not only had the lion’s share of 
applause to-night, but it was also hearty and 
spontaneous.” 

“T cannot see how it is possible for 
you to misunderstand me, Lisa,” her lov- 
er replied. “Do you think that I play for 
applause alone—that my art means to me 
nothing but so much clapping and stamping ? 
In fact, I think this very applause of which 
you think so much is at the bottom of my 
dissatisfaction to-night.” 

“ Well, you are unreasonable. First, you 
complain that you are wasting your life play- 
ing to dumb ears, and now you quarrel with 
your audience because it has shown its pleas- 
ure in the only way open to it.” 

Julius shrugged his shoulders impatient- 
ly, and looked at Lisa, half in doubt whether 
she were in earnest or not. But she sat lean- 
ing toward the fire, looking intently at it 
with so quiet and grave a face that he knew 
she must mean all she said. 

“ Of course,” he replied, after a moment’s 
hesitation, “‘ applause is all very well in its 
way. It would be an affectation in me to 
deny its value; but an artist can receive a 
higher tribute. There is a certain silence 
that sometimes—not often—follows my play- 
ing that is more eloquent than any noise can 
be. Then, too, my dear, we who stand be- 
fore audiences soon learn the source of the 
applause. The ‘spontaneous’ racket that 
was made to-night came from the boys in the 
back benches and the roughs in the gallery. 
You would hardly expect me to be flattered 
by their appreciation ? ” 

“I do not see why you should not be. 
They are capable of feeling, if not of judging. 
You do not want merely brain criticism.” 

“Now, Lisa, you are growing convention- 
al. You know that the talk of any apprecia- 





tion of real art by the mob is simply bosh! 
These fellows could be touched by a song if 
the words appealed to their feelings; but to 
the meaning of music alone they are insensi- 
ble. What do they care for in my violin but 
the merest tricks of skill?” 

Lisa looked at him, but made no reply, 
so he quickly added: 

“ But such appreciation as you give me is 
worth every thing tome. I shall never for- 
get the first night I saw you, played to you!” 

“Nor I, Julius,” she replied, in a low 
tone. 

“ How brilliant and full of light your eyes 
grew! You were as sensitive to the tones of 
my violin as the air was. After that I played 
to no one else if you were present; and, no 
matter where you sat, I found you. When 
you were not present, and when I played in 
other cities, I might as well have been a ma- 
chine. I have been a different artist since I 
have known you, dear.” 

“T shall never forget the first time you 
spoke to me, Julius.” 

“T had a right to do it, my love. You 
knew it then. Out of the whole world we 
had already chosen each other, and what had” 
I to wait for? But I can see you now, half 
hidden in a corner, all dressed in flimsy blue, 
with absent-looking eyes, waiting for your 
father to find the carriage! You were not in 
the least startled when I came to you. Come, 
confess, Lisa, you did expect me?” 

Lisa took the hand he extended in both 
of her own, and laid her cheek softly against 
it, making no other reply. 

“But, Lisa, te come back to what we 
were speaking about, and to be frank, I 
think what really troubles me most is my 
own want of self-control. It seems to me 
that an artist, if he were true to his art, 
would always be under its influence; that no 
outside worry, no disturbing element, could 
affect him after he had given himself up to 
his instrument. But my worship is divided ; 
I cannot play as I ought if any thing at the 
moment troubles me. Why, the very tones 
of my violin, to-night, were sharp and thin, 
and I had neither feeling nor power. Yet I 
especially wanted to play well. You know 
you were no better satisfied than I was. You 
sat there like a stone.” 

“T wish I could deny it, dear. I wish I 
could persuade you that, even when you seem 
cold to yourself, you have the power of touch- 
ing others. But then, you know, Julius, every- 
body does not pretend to be as much en rapport 
with your music and you as I do; and, for 
me to see you uneasy, and with a hard ex- 
pression, was enough to distress me. But, 
while you played, I fancied—for you know 
your violin always awakes my imagination— 
but do you want to hear?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

“T fancied, then, how fine it would be if 
you could only give your violin a soul.” 

“T would be content to give that to my 
hearers!” 

“ But listen to me, dear. You know how 
the fibres of the wood, the molecular struct- 
ure, become affected by continued playing, 
so that an old violin becomes so finely sensi- 
tive that every tone is impregnated with the 
music the wood has before echoed. You 








know how sweet, how mellow, it grows, until 
every year adds a new grace and beauty to 
its sounds. Well, then, suppose that you 
could inspire these tones with the inspiration 
you feel, so that not only your mechanism, 
but also your soul, would speak through it. 
Suppose that playing on it year after year, 
with the same enthusiasm, you should give 
its tones a vitality, a living tenderness, that 
would always breathe from it, no matter what 
your present mood might be. Then your vio- 
lin, Julius, would have the magical power of 
returning to you in inspiration the passion 
you had before breathed into it.” 

Julius smiled upon the eager eyes, the 
glowing face, now so near his own. 

“Show me, love, how to doit! But it 
would require the sacrifice of my own soul— 
or some one else’s,” he added, softly —“ to 
work this miracle. Every thing has its price, 
and why should I die, to leave my violin to 
other hands, to have my passion, my aching 
heart made to serve another ? No, Lisa, the cost 
is too great! And yet,” he said, after a long 
silence, “it is not impossible! Some voices 
have this touching quality; they move you to 
tears while the singers have no idea of pathos 
or feeling. A violin has, to start with, more 
sensitiveness than nine out of ten human 
beings. But you look like an inspiration 
yourself, my love, and as long as you keep 
those tender eyes for me I shall always play 
at my best!” 

Lisa smiled as she replied, “‘ But were my 
tender eyes cold to-night ?” 

“Do not let us talk of that. Let me play 
for you now. In this dim firelight, alone with 
you, I feel as though I must play, and then, 
too, I do not want you to go to sleep with the 
echo of my encore on your ears.” 

Without waiting for any reply, though he 
might have read one in the eager, wistful look 
she gave him, he took his violin from its case 
on the table beside him, and, after softly tun- 
ing it, began to play, while Lisa, sinking down 
into her easy-chair, laid her head on its cush- 
ioned back, and quietly listened. 

At first, his music was dreamy and uncer- 
tain in character, although it was gentle, but 
the melody wandered incoherently through a 
maze of fantasy as the player hardly seemed 
conscious of his own intentions. But soon 
the tones became firmer, more distinct, and a 
quick and passionate air awoke from them, att 
ardent spirit inspired them. Lisa turned her 
head to look at him, her lips parted, the quiet- 
ness forsook her eyes, she leaned forward, 
and then, by a quick, impulsive movement, 
slipped to the floor, and sat there leaning her 
arm on a low cushion, and looking up into his 
eyes. 

As Julius watched her, his music grew 
more intense and sharper. The tones be- 
came staccato and quicker, as some unquiet 
thought seemed to vex his heart. He wan- 
dered among minor tones, he made half mod- 
ulations and restless combinations, until 
Lisa’s sensitive little heart could bear it no 
longer. Her breath was coming and going in 
gasps, her eyes were filled with tears, and an 
indescribable ferment of feeling made her 
heart beat uneasily. . It seemed to her as if 
some lost love, forbidden to love but doomed 
to long—some active, eager heart, with para- 
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lyzed speech, was trying to express itself; she 
listened as long as she could, and then, lean- 
ing over, she laid her hand on his arm and 
said : 

“ Julius, I cannot endure it!” 

Her lover looked down on her with a 
smile that was not all love, nor altogether 
pleasant. An enthusiast in science, watching 
the writhings of some dumb animal in the 
agonies he had predicted when he gave 
the poison, might have so looked, so smiled. 
Fortunately, Lisa did not see this; she was 
simply conscious of the strong and tender 
arm that lifted her from the floor and placed 
her on the chair again. Once there her head 
sank wearily back into its old position, and 
Julius played so softly and quietly that when 
he left her, soon after, she was asleep. 


Il, 


Jutivus was by no means a selfish or cold- 
hearted man, but he was capable of being 
absorbed in one idea, and of sacrificing much 
personal comfort to any enterprise in which 
he was interested. Before he knew Lisa, he 
had lived for his art alone, and friends as 
well as sweethearts had meant but little to 
him. He now loved her most heartily, and 
after their marriage felt her every day grow 
more indispensable to him. As she often said, 
her only rival was his violin; and yet, as she 
perhaps instinctively knew—although, being a 
woman, and so desirous of being loved for her 
own sake alone, she would never confess it 
even to herself—it was also her best friend. 
If Julius had been thrown into every-day as- 
sociation with her, he might have been won 
by her beauty and her sweetness; but, as it 
was, he had undoubtedly been attracted by 
her sensitiveness to his music. He was not 
only an artist of very rare merit, but he was 
a composer of exceedingly fine music. Un- 
like most writers for their own instrument, 
he cared but little for music that displayed 
his technical ability, but aimed instead at an 
emotional development of his ideas. He had, 
perhaps, a morbid desire to exercise power 
over the feelings of his hearers, and was 
never really satisfied unless he had worked 
himself into intense excitement, and aroused 
in others a corresponding enthusiasm. As 
he had said, the remarkable susceptibility 
shown by Lisa had attracted his attention as 
she sat in the audience, and, as artists and 
actors are apt to do, he had soon learned to 
single her out and to estimate the power of 
his performance by the impression he pro- 
duced on her. After their marriage her influ- 
ence upon him grew still stronger, until it 
seemed to him that he became more than 
ever averse to playing in public, and the 
long rows of expectant faces, the sudden 
bursts of indiscriminate applause, were al- 
most hateful to him. 

But, when he was alone with his wife in 
their shady garden, he played for hours with 
content and pleasure, until her pale and ex- 

_hausted face would warn him to stop. That 
it pleased her was only too true, for she 
found that her keenest happiness was in lis- 
tening to. him. So subtle became their 
understanding of each other that the music 
answered for words, and all the love that 
lovers find so hard to speak was sung by the 





violin to her. One day she told him that if 
she were dying she thought it would be hard 
for her to choose whether she would rather 
have his arms around her, or have him free 
her spirit with his music. ‘ But sometimes I 
think,” she added, with the playfulness that 
daily became more rare, “ that, if I were to lay 
my ear to your violin, it would breathe again 
to me all it has in these happy days told me! 
So, perhaps, dear, you might, after speaking 
our farewell through it, lay it by me, and 
as I rested on your heart it would tell 
me what your lips would then refuse to 
say.” 

Julius smiled quietly, as he always did 
at the tender little fancies of his wife, but, as 
he turned to Jook at her a few moments after 
as she left the room, he was struck by the 
extreme fragility of her appearance. He 
hardly dared confess to himself that she was 
weak or sick, but after this he could not help 
seeing that day by day she grew more quiet, 
that she cared less to walk or visit, and was 
more reluctant to see strangers, but more 
eager to hear the violin, and so keep him by 
her. 

But others had noticed this change before 
her husband had, and finally some one, who 
knew them best, spoke of it, and told him that 
she needed medical care. Her old physician 
was sent for, and he indeed startled Julius when 
he said that medicine alone could do but little 
for her, and that it was more than probable 
that nothing could save her life but change. 
She had no disease, he said, but, as sensitive 
people sometimes do, she was fading for want 
of vitality. Her life, he thought, was too in- 
troverted, and so he advised her husband to 
tuke her from home, and let her find in new 
scenes new life and strength. This was a 
hard verdict to both Julius and Lisa; their 
little, quiet home had become very dear to 
them; but, while she had no desire to die, Ju- 
lius was animated by a fierce intention of 
saving her; and so they left America at once, 
and sailed for Europe. 

But new places and strange faces seemed 
to have but little power over Lisa, She never 
complained, but grew weaker day after day, 
until their journeys became shorter, their stop- 
pages longer. But nothing interfered with 
their pleasure in the violin. It was, Lisa 
said, her best tonic, her only restorative; 
and, when fatigued and worn out by a jour- 
ney, sbe asked for nothing but a lounge to lie 
upon, and the violin to soothe her. Thus, 
Julius played to her constantly, and their 
route through Europe might have been traced 
by tones of music. Everywhere the artist and 
his delicate wife were noticed, while every- 
where people would noiselessly gather under 
their window and by their door, to listen to 
the magic tones of this violin, that seemed to 
articulate the tenderness and love of the 
player. 

But, as they drew near Italy, Lisa began 
to fail very rapidly, while Julius’s trouble 
found expression in the most passionate and 
vehement music. He rarely talked to her, 
but, when he was not holding her in his arms, 
he played to her. When they reached Ven- 
ice she asked for a long rest, and they found 
rooms in a lonely palace on the Grand Ca- 
nal. 











The continued and marvelous strain of 
the violin soon caught the attention of the 
Venetians; and through the long summer 
nights the gondolas floated quietly by, as the 
occupants silently listened to the music in 
the dimly-lighted rooms, where Lisa lay on 
her lounge. 

Julius could not conceal from himself the 


-knowledge that the end was now growing 


very near. But it was the one inevitable 
thing he could not accept, and he spent fran- 
tic hours battling with his grief. 

None of the physicians gave him any 
hope, although they all hesitated in declaring 
that she suffered from active disease. She 
must have quiet and whatever she wanted, 
they all said. It was very easy to obey them, 
for all she asked was her husband and his 
violin ; so now, as her nights became more 
disturbed, and it was difficult for her to 
sleep, the violin was heard long past mid 
night, and a celebrated Berceuse, credited to a 
Venetian composer, was caught, it is said, by 
him as he lay in his gondola under the win- 
dow. 

But, at last, the music ceased. One Au- 
gust night when the air was quiet, but fresh 
and pure, a few gondolas lay at rest by the 
palace, from which the most tender and heart- 
broken music was escaping. The listeners 
held their breath, the young girls trembled, 
and the gondoliers were motionless. Sudden- 
ly the sharp twang of a broken string was 
heard, a frantic cry rent the air, and, simul 
t ly, the gondolas were turned, and they 
fled swiftly away, leaving Julius alone with 
his dead. 





When Julius, years after this, appeared 
in public, it was said that he was not only 
unnaturally aged, but that his music had 
changed. Years and study, they said, had 
given a passionate pathos to the very tones 
of his violin, as well as an inspiration to his 
music, that was unknown to other art 
ists. 

But, whether this was true or not, when- 
ever he played, it was impossible for some of 
his hearers to remain unmoved. Young girls 
drew closer to their lovers, and some of them 
half fancied that a woman’s voice was speak- 
ing from the music, breathing the little ten- 
der, self-sacrificing fancies men never know. 
Here and there a man who had been faithful to 
some woman who was dead—but Julius had 
but few of these in his audiences—was seen 
to start and look around as if he heard a 
familiar voice calling to him. Sometimes 
Julius heard of these fancies, but he took no 
heed of them ; and, when he was told how his 
music affected others by arousing what was 
best in them, he faintly smiled, but made no 
reply. 

He never alluded to the past, and never 
spoke of Lisa, but it was noticed that he was 
rarely separated from his violin. He never 
played on but the one, and never allowed any 
one else to touch it. It lay within reach of 
his hand at night, and, among the many 
stories that were told of his infatuation about 
it, was the one that he had left his fortune to 
a charity, upon the condition that his violin 


should be buried with him. 
L. & 
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ENGLISH HAUNTS IN NEW 
YORK. 


HE great seaboard metropolis is, to the 

thorough-bred Englishman in America, 
the only city on the continent to be endured 
or thought of as a permanent place of resi- 
dence; ini the West he cannot be of himself 
alone, nor of the unfamiliar people who sur- 
rognd him; his chafed spirit drifts uneasily 
on the rude waters; but here, as Boswell said 
of mighty London, the whole of human life, 
in all its varieties, is comprehended, and he 
finds in the subdivisions of society, which 
have common interests but live apart, a little 
Britain, with coteries and haunts, manners 
and dialects, studies and amusements, flavored 
with the old flavor of the Strand, Haymarket, 
or Holborn. Within this precinct the melo- 
dious drawl of himself and his fellow-coun- 
trymen, their snobbishness and conceit, are 
not laughed at; they can criticise the nation 
they have blessed with their presence without 
offending, and their unnaturalized and over- 
weening individualism is preserved inviolate 
in its native nobility. 

Light-hearted Heine says that, in every 
country, there is a certain resemblance be- 
tween its women and its cooking; that the 
British beauties are just as healthy, as nour- 
ishing, as solid, as substantial, and, withal, as 
excellent, as the simple fare of England; but 
he could have added, as truly, that the men 
also are fashioned by what they feed on. 
And surely we can have no better criterion 
of these British colonists than their eating- 
houses, which are the dearly-beloved and 
most frequented of their haunts. Unlike the 
French, who are vivacious ; the Germans, who 
are humorous, the English at dinner are pro- 
foundly meditative. Fresco and veneer do 
not allure them. They derive solace and 
comfort from smoky walls, light and air in 
the small quantities admitted by antique win- 
dows, and an atmosphere pervaded, not to a 
noxious degree, with must. This strange in- 
clination is remarked by Thackeray in de- 
scribing the chambers of Pendennis and War- 
tington; and those of us who are fanciful 
sympathize with them in it; for there are 
suggestions in shadowy obscurity, and a gen- 
tle influence which the glare of sunshine and 
modern bricks repress. With an ivy-like ten- 
dency the chop-houses and taverns flourish 
only in the by-ways, out of the reach of the 
uproar of arterial streets, and, the older and 
more sombre the structure, the better satisfied 
are the creatures who support it. True lineal 
descendants of the patrons of the “Cock” 
and “Mitre” are these transplanted British- 
ers ; and, exacting in their idiosyncrasies, they 
are a constant set, dining at one table, in one 
house, in summer’s suffocation and winter’s 
frosts; rarely, if ever, varying their dish of 
broiled mutton or beef, and the imperial 
measure of brown stout. The most radical 
among them has an antiquarian streak run- 
ning through him; and, though he should 
have renounced his native heath because of 
its conservatism, his first impulse on his ar- 
rival here is to discover the place that will 
recall the old associations. If he fails in his 
explorations at first, and is compelled to en- 











dure the American restaurant for a while, 
success edifies him all the more when it 
comes, and he regrets that he is not a song- 
writer, that he might carol the praise of we | 
ness, Bass, and beef. 

Perhaps the national characteristics are 
evinced to best advantage at the “ Original 
Old Tom’s,” a modest hostelry, situated in a 
narrow alley bearing the reminiscent name of 
Thames Street, which was graphically de- 
scribed in Appierons’ JournaL during March, 
1872. For seventy years this venerable es- 
tablishment has been a favorite house of call 
for Englishmen in New York; its old sign- 
board has swung a welcome to thousands of 
guests, and has proclaimed in its creaky voice 
the excellence of the chops, steaks, and rare- 
bits, provided by mine host. But no less fas- 
cinating to the general observer, and no less 
fertile to the humorist, are “Cobweb Hall,” 
“The Green Room,” “The Shakespeare Tav- 
ern,” and “Farrish’s.” All of them have 
histories, sets of Aabitués, and peculiarities, 
outward and visible, inward and invisible, 
which make them worthy of a visit. At 
“Cobweb Hall” the indolent, not to say the 
sottish, side of English character is presented. 
The house is in Reade Street—an aged and 
dust-incrusted structure, hedged in by the 
massive growths of a recent day. On a gray 
November afternoon, when snow threatens, 
let us enter the “ snug,” which is reached by 
a passage in front of an unembellished bar; 
the absence of all pretension is its charm; 
and if the tumblers of hot whisky-toddies 
which subdue the chill in the air with their 
aroma, are vicious on so cold a day, then 
here, at least, the.vice is in its naked ugli- 
ness, without a speck of tinsel to gild it. 
Cobwebs are stretched across the walls and 
the ceiling ; gauzy seas of them have veiled 
every object—the pyramids of ale-casks, and 
the demijohns at the bars. From every cor- 
ner and crevice the eye meets them depend- 
ing by their silken threads; but, notwith- 
standing their plenitude, it would appear 
less sacrilegious to the custodian to rob an 
altar of its plate than to destroy one of the 
finely-spun nets that have given his establish- 
ment itsname. No one comes here or should 
come seeking luxury, for it does not exist. 
The tables and chairs are of plain deal, with- 
out cloths or cushions; albeit, they are as 
strong as the steaming Lochinvar and Dublin 
punches, that are served to you in glasses, 
not such as you have been used to, but ple- 
nary crystals that hold a generous half-pint. 
The people drinking are old customers, and 
represent nearly every type that Great Brit- 
ain has produced in its three divisions, from 
the bagman to the draughtsman, and the 
journalist to the traveling gentleman. At 
some of the tables are the old stagers, snuffy, 
impecunious, and semi-respectable. They 
may have been bailiffs, dancing-masters, law- 
yers’ clerks, or photographers’ touters ; their 
dress is almost a uniform, consisting of thread- 
bare broadcloth closely buttoned up to the 
throat, and silk hats of a remote fashion. 
To all who have resided in London, they are 
familiars—pitiful, ridiculous outgrowths of 
shabby gentility. They have no honest means 
of support ; they live and tope by borrowing 
and begging. With a fresh glass of liquor as 








an incentive they will spin surprising yarns 
about men, women, and localities, revealing 
rich experiences and sometimes attainments 
of no mean order. Genial sobriety is the rule 
at “Cobweb Hall,” however. Men come 
through its dingy portals, and while away 
whole afternoons in sipping the hot toddies, 
and recalling the past with old friends and 
acquaintances. The atmosphere itself has 
an effect in giving the mind a retrospective 
turn, and in its yellow haze evolve the teem- 
ing figures of old times which have seemed 
almost lost to memory. 

“The Green Room ” is opposite the stage- 
door of Wallack’s Theatre, and is as neat as 
a new pin.- After the curtain has been rung 
down, and the company have made their bow 
to the audience, they come in here for a chat 
and a bit of supper before going home. In 
winter the open grates are glowing with 
Liverpool coal, and at all times the habitués 
are sociable and cheery. The restive “ Ham- 
let” is mollifying himself with a “sizzling” 
dish of toasted cheese and a pewter mug of 
pale ale; Ophelia is sharing a porter-house 
steak with the “ first grave-digger,” and Laer- 
tes is singing “‘ Up with the lark in the morn- 
ing” over a bowl of egg-flip. Introductions: 
The reader—Captain Costigan, Mr. Vincent 
Crummels, Mr. Bows, Mr. Alfred Jingle, and 
a constellation of other talent, mostly English. 
The host himself is a Briton and an actor, 
and the stories told, and the songs sung, are 
of the same nativity. It is noticeable that 
all occurrences in the company’s lives are 
intimately associated with eating. The low- 
comedian, who is giving some reminiscences 
of the times when strolling players traveled 
by circuits, begins with—“ We had golden 
bucks for supper;” and the old man who 
once traveled thirty miles afoot with Charles 
Dickens in search of an engag t, 
bers certain circumstances distinctly because 
“we had spare-ribs and Spanish onions boiled 
for dinner.* In no other people is there such 
a correspondence between body and mind, 
At the “Shakespeare Inn,” in Twelfth Street, 
near Broadway, the characteristics of the 
guests are the same as at “ The Green Room.” 
As you enter, an irresistible belief comes to 
you that you have been dreaming, and that it 
is not Broadway but Fleet Street that you 
have just left. The house, the furniture, the 
bar, the waiters, the air and the odors, are 
far more thoroughly English than the Bowery 
beer-gardens are German. 

Mid-day is the time to visit Farrish’s in 
John Street, which is the counterpart of the 
London chop-houses, pure and simple. Here 
there is no roistering, no clatter, no haste. 
The interior is hidden from the street by 
cedar-wood screens half the height of the 
windows; no meretricious inducements ap- 
pear to the casual passer-by, but the legend 
“Chop-House” im gilt relief is talismanic in 
itself. The range is at one side of the com- 
fortable room, with its substantial furniture 
and old-fashioned bar, and the juicy mutton 








* The writer was informed by an old actor, 
whom he believed to be trustworthy, that Dickens, 
when a stage-struck boy, had walked that distance 
with him in search of an engagement, and that ul- 
timately the embryo author was employed, for @ 
very short time, by a troupe of itinerants. 
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is broiled almost under your eyes. If you 
know more about cooking than the chief 
of the establishment—the supposition is alto- 
gether improbable—you can count the min- 
utes the chop is on the fire, and order it off 
done toa turn. Then it comes to you with a 
delicate brown tint, fresh country butter 
melting over it, and flanked with mealy-baked 
potatoes and a tankard of golden ale. Suc- 
culent dainty! Enjoying its nutriment and 
rich flavor, we freely confess that these Eng- 
lish, monotonous as they are, have, after all, 
some very excellent qualities, 

“ Farrish’s” and the other haunts we 
have briefly described, will never attain the 
age and fame of “The Cheshire Cheese,” 
“The Mitre,” and “The Cock.” It is a sor- 
rowful fact that, by the time traditions and 
human interest begin to settle on buildings 
in America, they are swept away in improve- 
ments, and we who have derived something 
more than sensual pleasure from ‘“ Cobweb 
Hall” and the “Original Old Tom’s,” know 
too well that the sleepy days of their exist- 
ence are already numbered. 

Wurm H. Riverne. 





BRUTE-LANGUAGE. 
“ LEASE don’t disturb her! She has 
come to me on an errand.” 

“Tam not going to disturb any one,” an- 
swered the person addressed, looking toward 
the front-door, as if questioning whether an- 
other unceremonious country - girl, within 
twenty minutes, had attempted to enter with- 
out knocking; “only to drive out that noisy 
fowl.” 

“Oh, don’t call her noisy,” the first re- 
joined. “That is the voice of my beautiful 
Speckle, come to tell me that she has laid an- 
other egg, and that she demands a piece of 
bread. She has been hunting and calling 
for me all over the yard, and will not cease 
until I have replied to her as usual.” 

This scene occurred in the country, while 
my friend, his wife, and I, sat enjoying an 
old-time chat in his cozy study. A gallery 
extends through the house from front to rear, 
and “Speckle,” having hunted for her mis- 
tress all through the back-yard, cackling at 
the rate of about ten times a minute, and hay- 
ing at last seen her from afar off, or perhaps 
heard her voice, had entered the back-door, 
and was fast pushing her unused way to the 
master's sanctum. 

While mine host and hostess were giving 
all needful attention to the intruder, a rapid 
series of thoughts took possession of my own 
mind, Here was a bird that unquestionably 
—whatever metaphysicians may say to the 
contrary—had given utterances to a complex 
idea: “I have done my duty. I wish my re- 
ward. Mistress, where are you?” She had 
expressed it with far greater brevity than is 
possible by human language, yet so intelligi- 
bly as to make herself understood by beings 

~of a wholly different order. True, the lan- 
guage belonged to no acknowledged glossolo- 
gy, ancient or modern ; it was not even articu- 
late; still, i¢ was language, because it was ex- 
pressive of mental conceptions—a fact, a de- 
sire, and an inquiry. Human language could 








do no more in the case; in fact, not so much 
with so few symbols. Now, may not that 
bird be able to express many other ideas? and 
may not her language be readily interpretable 
By any one who will intelligently study its 
grammar? During my visit here, I will watch 
and see. 

I did watch, and the results are worth re- 
cording. A little reflection, helped by a col- 
lation of views, was sufficient to satisfy our 
small debating club on several curious and 
interesting points : 

1. It is as certain that brutes have lan- 
guage as that we human beings have it. 

2. It is certain that their language covers 
a much wider scope of thought and feeling 
than is usually supposed. 

3. It is certain that the language they use 
is intelligible, not only to all of the same 
species, as English is to Englishmen, but that, 
in some of its symbols, it is intelligible to 
other brutes as far removed in species as 
quadruped is from biped, or—to keep up the 
idea of language—as far removed as Mongo- 
lian is from Latin. 

4. It is also certain that a large part of 
their language may be understood by us. Do- 
mesticated animals soon learn to understand 
so much of our language as is intended for 
their ears (indeed, in some cases, what is not 
intended for them, and what no one suspects 
that they understand): for example, the call 
to be fed, the word of command to do certain 
things, the sound prohibiting certain others. 
Will any one admit that, in respect to lan- 
guage, the brute is more intelligent than him- 
self; or, what amounts to nearly the same 
thing, that brutes can learn his language, 
while he cannot learn theirs? Doubtless the 
reason of the difference, which usually exists 
so largely in favor of the brute, is, not our in- 
ferior capability, but our inferior attention. 
Our domestic brutes are under necessity— 
they must give heed to our words and tones; 
they try to understand us, and they succeed, 
notwithstanding the dulness of their intel- 
lects; while we, being under no such neces- 
sity, fail to give the necessary attention, and 
therefore fail to understand. Was ever man 
or woman yet known who gave one-tenth part 
the time and labor to the study of any brute- 
language that is given to the acquisition of a 
foreign tongue? Possibly a fair experiment 
may prove that a knowledge of the language 
of any brute, so far as it has language, is no 
more beyond our power than is a knowledge 
of the Chinese, in which, as in that of brutes, 
different ideas are conveyed by different in- 
tonations of the same phonographic sound; 
or, at least, a knowledge of the ancient hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt or of Babylon, which we 
may be able to decipher in meaning without 
being able to reproduce in sound. 

Such were the conclusions to which the 
debates arising in our extempore “ club” soon 
brought us; but subsequent reflection, and a 
wider collation of views and collection of 
facts, added so largely to their number, and 
more especially to their scope, that justice to 
the subject requires their further considera- 
tion. In giving this we shall not only dwell 
more largely upon.the points already noticed 
in brief, but introduce others that may seem 
worthy of attention: 


1, The bare proposition stated above, that 
brutes have language, is but a meagre enun- 
ciation of what seems to be the truth. We 
shall probably be within bounds if we hold 
that all brutes endowed with vocal organs use 
those organs to greater or less extent for the 
purposes of language, by which we mean the 
audible expression of thought or feeling. 
That this proposition holds good, as a rule, 
with all mammals and birds, needs no proot, 
for every one’s observation attests the fect 
that these brutes utter certain sounds s 
means of conveying a knowledge of what is 
in their own brute minds and hearts; and 
whales and other cetaceans, whose home in the 
water forbids the ordinary use of voice, will 
not be regarded by intelligent people as ex- 
ceptions hostile to the rule. It is also true 
of many reptiles, as in the hiss of serpents, 
the croak and cheeping of frogs, and the 
thundering bellow of the alligator, besides 
other sounds produced by them; and, within 
very narrow limits, it is predicable even of 
some of the true fishes, which utter sounds 
both in the water and out of it. Large tribes 
of insects, the Cicada, for example—embrac- 
ing crickets, grasshoppers, katydids, and (so- 
called) locusts—are proverbially noisy, and 
ought probably to be included in the catego- 
ry of brutes having language; for, although 
their organs of sound are not what is usually 
termed vocal, since they consist of external 
vibrating scales or their equivalent, they are, 
nevertheless, capable of producing a variety 
of sounds, and each variety is used in turn to 
express a different form of feeling or emotion; 
while the whole outburst, from the number- 
less individuals of their summer-day orches- 
tras, may be regarded as an utterance of joy 
in their exuberance of life, or as a pan of 
praise offered to their Creator. 

There is a class of insects, however, 
which, without any use of sound apprecia- 
ble by the human ear, and by a means per- 
fectly unknown to us, exhibits a wonderful 
power of imparting information. A wander- 
ing ant, which has stumbled upon a disabled 
worm or other living prey too strong for its 
individual management, will spend a moment 
or two in making a quiet survey, then hurry 
off, under powerful excitement, to spread the 
news among others of its tribe. That the 
news is actually communicated we discern by 
the effects ; for every ant which is met will be 
detained a moment in conference, then dart 
away, under like excitement, to spread the in- 
fluence among others ; and this work is so ef- 
fectually conducted that, in a very short period, 
a crowd collects around the prey sufficient in 
number and strength to master it and convey 
it to their hole. Now, the intelligence com- 

ted must ist of several particulars: 
first, the amount of force needed; second, 
the nature of the object to be managed, for, 
if it be a lifeless and unresisting insect or 
piece of flesh, there will be no excitement ; 
third, the locality, which is made up of two 
elements, course and distance, both of which 
seem to be designated. So far as we can see, 
this information is all imparted by a simple 
contact of their anéenna, or feelers. There 
is but a “ crossing of their horns,” to use the 
common country phrase, and the excitement 
| follows. It does look verily like the use of a 
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set of symbols, analogous to the jinger-spell- 
ing of deaf-mutes, only more rapid and effec- 
tive. Ants are not incapable of sound; for 
it may be distinctly heard in the large “ fe- 
ver-ant” of our Southern States. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that their language may not 
be all a dumb show; but, if there is any 
sound accompanying their other symbols, it 
is too acute to be heard by the human ear, 
which refuses to take cognizance of any that 
is much more acute than the whine of a fever- 
anf‘ or the buzzing of a moderately - sized 
gnat’s wing. 

2. The proposition that brates have lan- 
guage may be extended, with equal truth, to 
mean that they not only express thought, but 
exchange thought ; in other words, that they 
converse. True, their conversations are con- 
fined to the interchange of ideas few in num- 
ber and of great simplicity, yet they possess 
in embryo the essential characteristics of 
conversation among men; for they not only 
consist of the expression of an idea on one 
part, followed by response on another, in- 
dicative of assent, dissent, inquiry, or modi- 
fication, but in some cases the answer is suc- 
eeeded by rejoinder, and even that by a sur- 
rejoinder. 

Who that reads these lines has not been 
provoked in the dead of night by the noisy 
responses of dogs in a thickly-settled neigh- 
borhood, in which one of the species begins 
the colloquy, and is followed in turn by every 
other one within hearing? The burden of 
discourse no doubt depends much upon the 
fancy of the actors, and may be very difficult 
for us, who are not canines, to determine ; 
but it is evidently full of interest and even of 
excitement to them. In some cases it seems 
to be wholly sentimental ; for one dog, after 
drinking in with his eyes the streaming light 
of the full moon, will give utterance to a yelp 
of admiration, bringing forth a ready response 
from others under a like influence. It cer- 
tainly is very annoying to human sleepers to 
have their rest thus broken; but who can 
blame dogs for “‘ baying the moon,” espe- 
cially when the tones of their admiration are 
so singularly devout? At other times the 
notes seem to be those of alarm or distrust. 
One dog yelps to his neighbor, “I smell a 
stranger. Whoishe? Whereis he? What 
is he after?” and neighbor after neighbor 
answers, “ We smell him, too. Let us all 
keep guard.” And so they resolve them- 
selves into a vigilance committee of the 
whole, whose fidelity to the public interests 
keeps the neighborhood disturbed for half 
the night. 

Speaking thus of dogs recalls to memory 
the account of a conversation between two of 
them, given by an old gentleman who wit- 
nessed it, and who used to describe it with 
great zest. A sedate hound, that was highly 
esteemed for his good qualities, both at home 
and in the chase, was one day visited by a 
lively young dog, who evidently came on busi- 
ness, The old gentleman occupied a place in 
his piazza, so near that he could see and 
hear all that was going on, without being 
himself observed. He says that the small 
dog approached the other, wagging his tail, 
frisking about, and doing his best to be per- 
suasive. The hound received his advances with 





a grave dignity and reserve, which was evident- 
ly the reverse of a welcome; for, while the 
smaller dog continued to prance about, and 
even to leap lovingly upon him, with a playful 
bark or a pleading whine, the old hound re- 
mained unmoved upon his haunches, and an- 
swered only with a disapproving growl. In the 
end, however, the magic of blandishment did 
its work. The hound relaxed his austerity, 
was persuaded into a semi-playful manner, 
and finally trotted off with his eloquent little 
tempter, who had often before started to go, 
and had turned back to see if the other was 
following. When next heard from, they were 
both lying dead in a field, where they had 
been detected in the act of pulling down a 
sheep, and were consequently shot. The old 
gentleman said that, although at the time of 
the conversation he was at asloss to under- 
stand it, yet, after the result, the various 
parts were as plain to him as if they had been 
expressed in English. The small dog, who 
was longing for a gorge of juicy mutton, but 
conscious of being inadequate to the act of 
throttling sheep, had communicated his de- 
sire to the larger one, and invited him to join 
the feast. The hound, whose natural relish 
for mutton was quite as keen, but who knew 
that the proposed act was contrary to rule, 
had replied by a prompt but reluctant “No,” 
The little dog, however, perceiving in the 
other’s tones the signs of failure, was en- 
couraged to persist in his representations. 
This brought forth the virtuous growls by 
which the other endeavored to prop his sink- 
ing resolution, and which were equivalent to 
saying, in English, “ Begone, you scamp, and 
do your sheep-killing without me!” But a 
few more blandishments skillfully applied, 
with a few more representations of that juicy 
mutton, and the poor hound’s scruples were 
overpowered, and he was seduced into a crime 
for which he paid the penalty with his life. 

While the preceding paragraph was un- 
der pencil, an incident, clearly illustrative of 
the exchange of thought, occurred, and was 
repeated within five rods of the writer’s chair. 
A large cock, attended by several hens and 
broods of chickens, was enjoying the shade 
upon a log in the poultry-yard, when a recon- 
noitring hawk passed high above the tree- 
tops. 

“ Cr-r-r!” exclaimed Chanticleer. “Cr-r-r!” 
responded Dame Partlet and the other dames, 
in sounds distinguishably different to the ear, 
but for which it is difficult to devise a different 
orthography. The warning and response were 
uttered with such tones as to be readily inter- 
pretable into something like the following 
language : 

“ Look out, my darlings! There’s a pirate 
overhead.” 

“Thank you, sir; we see him, but he is 
passing too far to hurt us.” 

Some fifteen or twenty minutes later, the 
hawk passed again, lower down, and watch- 
ing eagerly a chance to dart. The warning 
from the cock was now much more sharp and 
imperative, and the hens responded in a tone 
that corresponded, while the more exposed or 
more timid of the chicks hastened to cover. 
Any one who listened could detect the indica- 
tions of serious danger. The language on the 
cock’s part was interpretable as saying : 








“Look sharp! That hawk may nab some 
of you!” 

And on the hens’ part, as saying: 

“Ay! ay! He'll not catch us napping.” 

This brings to mind an incident which 
occurred some years since, and is even more 
strikingly illustrative of our subject. A pair 
of loving anserines—in common parlance, a 
gander and a goose—had been blessed with 
an interesting brood of goslings, which en- 
grossed all their care, and kept them as usual 
separated from the flock. It is well known 
that, although the mother-goose does not 
cover her brood with her wings like the barn- 
door hen, the father-goose is quite as devoted 
as she is in providing them with food, and in 
defending them from enemies. By an unlucky 
accident, the gander, becoming very lame, was 
compelled to forego the pleasure of rambling 
with them, and to confine himself to their 
sleeping-place, under the mistress’s portico. 
His faithful spouse, however, did not desert 
him till driven to it by necessity; she and 
their little darlings shared his confinement, 
and gabbled cheerfully to him, as if waiting 
in hope that he would soon be well enough 
to accompany them. At last, the time came 
for a change. Their mistress, who was occu- 
pying a seat on the open floor above, heard a 
series of peculiar tones issuing in turn from 
the two seniors, as if they were engaged in a 
sad, low colloquy. This was continued for 
perhaps half an hour, when the wife and 
mother was seen to leave her brood in charge 
of their father, and waddle slowly down to 
the flock, which was enjoying their siesta 
upon the lawn, nearly a hundred yards away. 
Then she commenced an earnest talk, in 
which she was seen to address different indi- 
viduals, from whom she seemed to receive 
answers. At the close of the palaver, she re- 
turned to her lame husband, and gabbled to 
him for a time, as if reporting the result of 
her errand. This brought on another long 
talk, conducted in most affectionate tones, 
after which the wife-goose went a second time 
to the reposing flock, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the mistress, was seen to return ac- 
companied by a gander, who first interchanged 
gabbling with his lame brother, and from that 
time forth performed faithfully the part of 
Soster-father to the brood. The writer was 
not himself a witness to this fact, but he re- 
lates it with the same confidence as though 
he saw it with his own eyes. Surely, brutes 
may give to men lessons in charity! When 
we use the term bridal, ought we not to modi- 
fy it by designating what brute we mean ? 

8. The statement already given, that the 
language of brutes is not only understood by 
all of their own species, but, in some of its 
utterances, by species far removed, deserves 
a little amplification. Every reader of these 
pages has probably been amused, perhaps 
even amazed, to discover how perfect an un- 
derstanding exists from the first between a 
barn-door hen and her foster-brood of duck- 
lings. The cry of fear, of want, of pain on 
their part, and on hers the call to receive 
food, the warning of danger, and the voice 
of prohibition, are as perfectly understood 
by both as though they belong to the same 
species, although their natural languages are 
further removed than those of any two forms 
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-of the human race. And not only as per- 
‘fectly understood, but as promptly heeded, in 
all cases, except, perhaps, that one in which 
“the little paddlers, controlled by an instinct 
stronger than their mother’s influence, plunge 
fearlessly into the element which they know, 
and she does not, that they may breast with- 
“out harm. 

No one, whe has once witnessed the an- 
vtics and heard the peculiar sounds of poultry 
when endeavoring to annoy and drive away 
‘an intrusive snake, can ever forget the queer 
tones by which they give utterance to their 
hatred and disgust. The turkey, with ludi- 
crous, horizontal stretch of neck and tail, and 
with beak covered by its snout or caruncle, 
pointing downward, marches contemptuously 
around the intruder, uttering sounds of scorn- 
ful hate, which soon bring every biped in the 
yard (not excepting in many cases the “ feath- 
erless bipeds ” of the mansion) to join in the 
persecution. 

The notes which give warning of the ap- 
proach of an enemy, by whichsoever of them 
given, are equally well understood by every 
denizen of the poultry-yard, whether young 
or old, web-footed or cloven-footed ; and, what 
is to most persons a mystery (which, however, 
vanishes after a little attention to their sym- 
bols), the alarm is so varied in note as to tell 
whether the coming enemy is to be looked for 
on the ground or in the air. This last is 
shown by the instantaneous action which is 
taken by the parties in danger ; for the brood, 
warned of a coming hawk, instantly squat or 
throw themselves under the hest cover within 
reach, while those warned of the approach 
of a strange dog or hog, rally immediately 
around their mothen, who bristles fiercely for 
their defense. Whether a knowledge of these 
notes of alarm from other species is instinc- 
tive or is gained by experience, is not so man- 
ifest; but it is a well-known fact that dogs, 
trained to guard poultry, will take the alarm 
as quickly as the poultry themselves, and will 
look for the enemy on the ground or in the 
air, as the signal directs. 

4, While all brute-language is more or 
jess natural that is practised by brutes in a 
state of nature, it is greatly increased in fre- 
quency and scope hy intercourse with man; 
perhaps from the force of his example— 
perhaps from the effort to hold intercourse 
with him. Wild animals —not birds, but 
quadrupeds—are generally silent. They have 
language, and they do not. hesitate to use it 
on fitting occasions, as, for instance, the wolf- 
mother whining over her pups, and the female 
panther or wild-cat purring affectionately 
over her cubs; but these utterances are in- 
dulged sotto voce, It is only while “on a ram- 
page” that the lion roars or the wolf howls; 
and at such times the sounds they utter may 
be understood as proclaiming that they are 
wide-awake and ready for fight. 

The proverbial noisiness of pigs is true 
of the domesticated animal only; the wild- 
hog is intensely and savagely silent. The 
writer was present once at the capture of one 

“wf these creatures, and can speak from expe- 
rience. It had been entrapped in a pen built 
for the purpose, and was a long-legged, long- 
snouted, razor-backed animal, that, in the 

lightness of its build, resembled a deer much 








more than a boar, notwithstanding its terrible 
tusks and its exceedingly wolfish look. It 
was drawn from the pen by means of a noose 
slipped over one of its legs, and then secured 
by main strength. Had it been a home-bred 
hog so treated, the welkin would have been 
rent*by its squeals; but during the whole 
process of tying its shaggy legs and lifting it 
into the cart not a sound did it utter, except 
a low grunt of defiance as its mouth foamed 
with fury, and it threw about its head with 
every possible chance of striking with its 
tusks, 

And this persistent silence is as true of 
the wild dog as it is of the hog. In that 
same neighborhood, famed for its wild beasts, 
many sheep had been destroyed. The farm- 
ers and hunters appointed a day, and united 
in what they supposed was to be a wolf-hunt. 
Their dogs were put upon trail of the ma- 
rauder, and they finally ran down and killed— 
what, though not a wolf, was wild and fierce 
as one—a highly-blooded hound, recognized 
by its marks as having been lost from a 
wagon, when a pup, only two years before, 
and which in the mean time had acquired all 
the habits of a beast wild by nature. It en- 
dured the long and trying chase in silence, 
and, excepting a low growl in mortal fight 
with its pursuers, so low as scarcely to be 
heard at the distance of twenty steps, died 
without uttering a sound. Had it been 
brought up in its master’s yard it would have 
been noisy enough—especially of moonlight 
nights. The cause of this difference between 
the wild and the tame is doubtless twofold: 
in the master’s yard there is more frequent 
occasion for voice, and there is no need for 
concealment. 

That the language of domesticated brutes 
is intended, in great part, for the human ear, 
may be inferred from what was related in the 
beginning of this article about Speckle. It 
was soon afterward confirmed by the con- 
duct of a beautiful pullet, which was one of 
Speckle’s nieces. When the time came for 
her to deposit her first egg she was in great 
perplexity. She had provided no nest, and, 
instead of going to the poultry-house, she 
managed to get around to the front-door, 
where the family were seated in the piazza, 
and scooped out a place for herself amid some 
dry leaves, near as she could get to her mis- 
tress’s chair, where she kept up a vociferous 
cackle until she was at liberty to leave. Her 
second egg was deposited in a more appro- 
priate place. The looks of anxious inquiry 
which she directed toward her human guar- 
dian were as expressive as her cackle. 

So far as we know, domestication does not 
bring forth any new sounds generically distinct 
from those uttered in a state of nature. There 
is the same bark of the dog, mew of the cat, 
squeal of the pig, low of the cow, bleat of the 
sheep, bray of the donkey, and neigh of the 
horse, in the one case as in the other; only 
under the care of man these natural sounds 
are greatly increased in frequency, and usual- 
ly in loudness too, and they are modified so 
as to express the new ideas and new necessi- 
ties pertaining to their artificial mode of life. 

It is a remarkable fact that, long and 
close as has been the companionship between 
the dog and his master, perfect as may be 








their understanding of each other’s symbols 
of thought, and possible as it may be for dogs 
to utter articulate sounds—for there is no 
physical impossibility in the case, and they 
have even been reported to have been brought 
to it near enough to prove the possibility— 
they never attempt to express themselves by 
human words. It is not at all uncommon to 
hear a playful boy try to imitate the language 
of his dog, but who yet has ever heard the 
dog try to imitate the language of his young 
master? He is content to understand the 
ideas addressed to him without attempting to 
practise the symbols. The reason for this in. 
nation may be akin to that kindly ordering of 
Providence which keeps brute animals, even 
monkeys, from attempting to Kindle a fire; 
the practice would be dangerous, if not de. 
structive, to human interests. A dog’s lan. 
guage is always “ dog’s language,” and is con. 
fined to some modification of the growl, the 
yelp, the howl, or the whine. 

Yet scant and inflexible as these elements 
of canine speech may seem to be, they can be 
so used as to express a pretty wide range of 
ideas. For instance, the yelp or bark, which 
to unused ears is only one of the sounds pecul- 
iar to the dog, may be interpreted by one ac 
customed to the utterer to mean any one ofa 
great variety of things. Only let it reach the 
distant ears of the dog’s master—a boy hunt 
er, we will suppose—and he will instantly and 
almost without fail determine whether the 
sounds (if they proceed from home) betoken 
the approach of a stranger, the return of a 
friend, a romp with the children, a hog in the 
yard, a cat on the wall, or the intrusion of a 
strange dog. If the sounds proceed from the 
forest, he will determine as promptly and cer- 
tainly whether they proclaim a chase or a 
trail, an object pursued or at bay, and the 
nature of the object; whether a squirrel up a 
tree, a rabbit in a hollow, or a rattlesnake in 
a brier-bush. Any one of these points of in- 
formation, or of many others, are given with 
perfect precision by means of this one symbol 
—the yelp—if it comes to the ear of one who 
understands it. 

What has been said of the yelp may with 
similar truth be said of all the other canine 
sounds—they are made to express different 
things by difference of tone and manner ; and 
what is true of the dog is measurably true of 
every other domesticated animal. 

It might naturally be supposed that the 
dog, admitted to closest intimacy with man 
of all animals, would be the most richly en- 
dowed with language ; but this is not the fact. 
There is no question that of all animals he 
understands most of his master’s language, 
and that of all guadrupeds he can express the 
greatest number of ideas ; but, as to an actual 
vocabulary of audible symbols, he is far be- 
hind the ordinary barn-door fowl. This dif- 
ference arises probably from several causes. 
The fowl is natively more loquacious than the 
dog ; its vocal organs are capable of a greater 
variety of sounds; being shorter-lived, it 
has enjoyed the benefit of human teaching 
through a greater number of generations, and, 
in consequence, possesses a greater amount 
of inherited aptitude. 

Few persons are aware how much of the 
language of the poultry-yard is intelligible to 
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themselves. A lover of Nature once had the 
curiosity to note down, as well as he could, 
the number of ideas expressed by their crows, 
clucks, chirps, etc. He represented himself 
as amazed at the result. These utterances 
being inarticulate, and, therefore, beyond the 
reach of alphabetical sounds, he was com- 
pelled to describe by suitable words, and then 
to note over against each the thing signified. 
This record was made with great brevity ; yet, 
after having filled several pages of foolscap, 
he ceased, not because the vocabulary was 
exhausted, but because it grew upon him as 
he advanced. He noted upward of fifty dis- 
tinct ideas expressed by them; and he was 
sure that there were at Teast fifty more that 
he might have noted in time. 


F. R. Govrpine. 





THE GARDENS OF MADRID. 





T is very doubtful if there is any one of 

the great cities of Europe that has a more 
uninviting location than Madrid, the capital 
of Spain. Much as poets have sung about 
the city on the banks of the Manzanares, and 
proudly as said Philip II. that Madrid was the 
city of all cities, those who visit the place 
where once Ferdinand and Isabella sat en- 
throned, where Charles V. received the news 
of the death of his father, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., and whence his cruel and des- 
potic son, Philip II., issued the terrible de- 
crees which deluged the world of the sixteenth 
century in blood and devastation, cannot but 
admit that the environs of the Spanish capi- 
tal are forbidding in the extreme. The 
houses are built on irregular knolls, and the 
meandering Manzanares is noted chiefly for 
its lack of water, to such an extent indeed, 
that a witty traveler, one day, in looking at 
the sumptuous Puente de la Reina, said : “ For 
God’s sake, why don’t they sell the bridge, 
and with the money buy water for the river ?”’ 
The horizon of Madrid, too, is singularly som- 
bre. Wherever the spectator’s eyes sweep, 
they are met by the naked, treeless flanks 
of the Sierra Guadarama — reddish-looking 
rocks, utterly destitute of vegetation, in the 
summer time pitilessly reflecting the rays of 
an African sun, and during the winter months 
silvered with snow enough to remind the Ma- 
drilefios of the fact that, while theirs is a 
southern city, with all the heat and close sul- 
triness of the zone, it is also subject to the 
sudden cold gusts of a more northern latitude. 

Indeed, the climate of Madrid is such that 
it has become a household word all over Eu- 
rope, “ As hot as Madrid,” “As cold as Ma- 
drid.” Alexandre Dumas says in his “ Z- 
quisses @ Espagne,” “For the meanest cli- 
mate on earth, recommend ine to Madrid ;” 
and AlphonSe de Limiartitie ‘speaks ‘of the 
“horrors of Madriletie heat, atid the distress- 
ing chills of Madrilehé cold.” 

Nevertheless, you must not talk to a 
true child of Madrid about all this. For, if 
ever people passionately loved their native 
city, it is the Madrilefios. The Neapolitans 
invite strangers to see their incomparably 
beautiful city, and then die; the Viennese 
talk and sing about there being but one im- 








perial city, and that the one on the banks of 
the beautiful blue Danube. The Russians say 
that Moscow is holy, and that St. Petersburg 
is the city of palaces. The Swede calls his 
Stockholm the Venice of the North, and the 
Germans point with the greatest pride to the 
magnificent city of Berlin. The Saxons may 
well boast of their beautiful city of Dresden, 
which is, as they call it, the second home of 
all Americans. 

But what is all this in comparison with 
the extravagant praises bestowed by the peo- 
ple of Madrid upon their beloved city? Ac- 
cording to them, who has ever seen a more 
magnificent metropolis than theirs? Who 
has ever feasted his eyes on a more magnifi- 
cent marble palace than the Aleazar? Who 
has ever seen finer galleries than those of the 
museum? Who has éver sauntered up and 
down a more Splendid avenue than the Puerta 
del Sol? Who, finally, has ever recreated 
himself better in any public garden than in 
the parks of Madrid? 

Yes, the parks ‘Of Madrid. There are 
three of these public walks—the famous Pra- 
do, nearly two miles in length, from north 
to south, on the eastern outskirts of the 
city, with superb and regular rows of trees, 
and several fountains of surpassing beauty ; 
the Pasos de las Delicias, along the banks of 
the Manzanares, on the west side of the city, 
and the Buen Retiro gardens to the east, be- 
yond the Prado. Without these three gar- 
dens, it is safe to assert, life in Madrid would 
almost be intolerable; and none of the mon- 
archs of the unfortunate Iberian Peninsula, 
not even those who seemed to take a special 
delight in oppressing their people, ever ven- 
tured to interfere with the inhabitants of 
Madrid ‘enjoying themselves in their peculiar 
manner in these three public resorts. But 
these gardens you must never visit in the 
daytime. Then every thing looks deserted, 
the trees and plants hang their leaves under 
the depressing influence of a pitiless sun ; the 
very grass on the lawns looks yellow and droop- 
ing, and in the ponds the water, receding as it 
is always, is covered with a green film, indica- 
tive of sluggishness and stagnation. Pedes- 
trians you do not meet anywhere; only now 
and then a lazy waiter lolling in front of a 
restaurant, whom you must call five times 
before he will answer you with a “ Si, sefior /” 
At the end of a fifteen minutes’ walk, you 
will ask yourself in surprise, “Is this the 
famous Prado?” He who would dare to com- 
pare it with the Parisian Bois de Boulogne, 
with Hyde Park in London, the Prater in Vi- 
enna, or the Thiergarten in Berlin, would ab- 
solutely appear to you an idiot. But wait 
until the bells of the innumerable churches 


of Madrid have rung their vespers, and wait 


until the fiery sun has sunk bebind the bleak 
crests of the Sierra Guadarama, and until the 
myriads of stars, with wonderful clearness, 
sparkle in the deep-blue southern sky—wait 
until then, and you will find a new, a most 
enchanting and fascinating life in the Prado. 
The balmy night air seems to infuse fresh vi- 
tality into the sluggish blood of the hidalgos. 
They hasten to their beloved park, and long 
before nine o’clock it is thronged with the 
beauty and fashion of the capital. Poets have 
often sung of the charms of the fair daugh- 





ters of Madrid. If you want to admire thenp 
in all their surpassing grace, if you want to~ 
bask your eyes in the dark depths of orbs lus-- 
trous and unfathomable, and arched with mag-- 
nificent brows, just saunter through those al- 

leys of the Prado, and look and listen—such*= 
sylphlike forms, such faultless contours, sueh - 
sweet accents of one of the noblest tongues 
that Providence has given to mankind ! 

But do not believe that only the aris-- 
tocracy of Madrid is to be found of evenings* 
in the dark, delightful recesses of the Prado.- 
The plebeians are there likewise, and the’ 
beautiful and characteristic costumes of the’ 
working-girls, who still adhere to the mantiliw 
and the rebozo, lend a special charm to the 
animated scene. And, oh, the delights of the 
great pond! No city in the world is more des- 
titute of water than Madrid, and the pleasures 
of yachting and sailing are unknown to the 
Madrilefios. It is only on the mirror-like sur- 
face of the grind pond of the Prado that they 
ean enjoy a boat-ride of over a thousand 
yards in length. It costs money to enter one 
of these famous barks, and those whose pov- 
erty prevents them from riding on the watery 
deep can buy, for a penny or two, a seat on 
the estrade, where hundreds of spectators 
feast their eyes upon those who, more fortu- 
nate than themselves, navigate on the only 
decent sheet of water in New Castile. 

For three or four hours the scene in the 
Prado is most animated. The rich and the 
poor congregate there as if the society of 
Madrid were the most democratic in the 
world. That old gentleman, with a lovely 
blond girl on his arm, isthe Marquis de Me- 
dina-Sidonia, in whose veins flows the blood 
alike of the ancient grandees of Spain, and 
of the Moorish kings of Granada, The hand- 
some young fellow who passes him is Sefior 
Escuviaz, the president of the International- 
ists of Madrid. At that round table sits 
General Daniel Sickles, the ambassador of 
the United States. The tall, bald gentleman,,. 
who jokes with him, and who for the world 
looks like grim old Bismarck, is no other than 
Emilio Castelar, the foremost orator of Eu- 
rope, and the noblest patriot of his own 
country. And then there is music—not 
Spanish music though,*for, strange to say,. 
the Spaniards of our times have hardly any 
national music worth speaking of. The band 
plays the plaintive notes of Verdi’s Miserere 
from “Il Trovatore;” and next follows “ The 
Watch on the Rhine.” Enthusiastic applause 
covers the stirring German hymn, for you 
must bear in mind that Spain and Germany 
are fast friends, even though the old Emper- 
or William has not yet recognized the Span- 
ish Republic. 

The air is fragrant with floral odors and’ 
with the equally fragrant emanations of ci- 
gars; for one thing is certain, and that is, 
that the nicotian weed is nowliere smoked 
more fastidiously thah In Madrid. The Ma- 
drilefios will put up with ‘any thing but bad 
cigars. You may oppress them, you may 
starve them, you may quench their thirst 
with the most abominable wine, but never 
dare to offer them a cigar that does not come 
from La Vuelta Abaja. 

And, strangely enough, everybody in the 
Prado smokes good cigars, and the restau- 
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rants have but one quality. It is near mid- 
night, and the crowd begins to thin out. 
Lovers escort their dark-eyed Pepitas and 
Juanitas home. The band plays the “ March 
of the Republic,” the stars pale away, the 
hum in the Prado ceases, and Madrid goes to 
bed. 





MISTLETOE HALL. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ELDERLY 


GENTLEMAN. 


OMETIMES, while sitting on the porch of 
my old country-house and baskirig in 

the sunshine, I fall into day-dreams, and 
amuse myself by going back in memory to 
the happy scenes of my youth. Many of my 
gayest hours were spent at “ Mistletoe Hall,” 
an old Virginia mansion on the banks of a 
lowland river; and my surroundings at that 
time were so bright and picturesque —so 
filled with odd, suggestive, characteristic 
scenes and personages—so different, too, from 
any thing that is met with to-day, that a 
brief sketch of them may prove valuable as 
well as interesting. Our country is growing 
to be enormous, heterogeneous, and, above 
all, cosmopolite. Between Old Virginia, in 
the palmy days of Mistletoe Hall, and the 
Colorado and California of 1873 — what a 
contrast! If I could revive the old times of 
my youth, the picture, I think, would be as 
curious and as attractive as that drawn by 
Walter Scott in “ Waverley.” This I do not 
hope to do; it is only a few old memories I 
record here. They are pleasant to me—may 


they please you, too, good reader! 
Bright, homelike, honest old Mistletoe 


Hall! The sunshine seems to pierce the 
clouds of the past, and fall in mellow splendor 
on the ancient walls. The house, which was 
avery large one, stood on a gentle acclivity 
near a broad stream, and in the midst of 
green fields. You passed through a tall, white 
gate, and the winding road led you beneath 
broad-boughed oaks full of singing birds, to 
the front of the house, along which extended 
a piazza with benches and split-bottomed 
chairs. A door, so high and broad that one 
of the Anakim might have passed through it, 
led to a spacious hall, on one side of which a 
winding staircase ran up to the second floor. 
This hall was hung around with portraits, and 
the antlers of an elk served as a rack upon 
which to hang hats and wrappings. Engrav- 
ings of English race-horses were disposed 
along the wall, and, on a row of wooden pegs, 
rested a fowling-piece, game-bag, some fishing- 
rods, and other appurtenances of open-air 
sport. On the right was the sitting-room, an 
apartment of large size, with very tall win- 
dows, and heavily-wainscoted walls. The 
mantel-piece was high and narrow—the front 
ornamented with carvings in the shape of 
battlements and elaborate bead-work—and, 
above this, the wood-work reached to the cor- 
nice. The walls of this room were nearly 
covered with portraits, many of them almost 
full-lengths, and so old that the paint was 
cracking and falling, and the canvas moth- 
eaten. It used to be, I re ber, a subject 
of curious speculation wfth me, how a little 
girl of twelve or thirten, with curls upon her 








infantile shoulders, could have been the great- 
great-grandmother of “ Aunt Penriffe ”—the 
gray-haired mistress of Mistletoe Hall! All 
about the old drawing-room was thus antique 
in appearance, down to the great fireplace, 
with its heavy brass andirons, which sup- 
ported whole cart-loads of hickory-logs, blaz- 
ing merrily in winter; and the dining-room 
opposite was as ancient. The sideboard, on 
which was ranged the family silver, worn and 
polished by age, was a heavy old affair, with 
elaborately -carved feet resembling griffins’ 
claws; and the dining-table of mahogany, 
nearly black from its antiquity, was as broad 
and long as two or three modern tables. How 
many great dinners had been consumed at that 
old table! How it shone when the candles 
were lit in the silver branches, and Aunt Pen- 
riffe presided behind her dessert in its cut-glass 
receptacles, while the bright faces glowed— 
the long rows of bright faces of youths and 
maidens; beyond whom sat, opposite his 
dame, the gray-haired, the cheerful, the jocose 
“Uncle Penriffe !” 

Through the windows you saw the waving 
boughs of the great oaks, and the green grass 
stretching away like an emerald carpet tow- 
ard the stream. A glimpse was caught, too, 
of the old garden with its flower-beds, and 
neatly-trimmed box, edging the walks. A 
host of cheerful Africans of all ages and both 
sexes went and came with dishes, or stood at- 
tentive. There was not the least ceremony 
or “quiet.” Perhaps there was a little too 
much noise and laughter for the fastidious— 
but then it is good to laugh; and, at Mistletoe 
Hall, laughter seemed to be the order of the 
day. 

Uncle Penriffe was a decided character. 
He was very tall, very thin, and his gray hair 
was quite long. I never saw any thing more 
cheerful than his smile; and, of all the hu- 
man beings I have ever known, I should say 
he was the greatest “ philosopher.” He had 
not always been a planter and countryman. 
In his youth he had gone to “‘ town,” studied 
law, embarked in the practice, and made, it 
was said, the most brilliant dédué at the bar 
of any young man of his day—delivering an 
argument which excellent judges declared a 
finished specimen of oratory. Having per- 
formed this feat, Uncle Penriffe thereupon 
proceeded—to abandon his profession, and 
begin life over again as a country gentleman, 
and successor of his father at Mistletoe Hall. 
No memories of his brief “‘ public appear- 
ance” ever annoyed him. When it was re- 
ferred to, he smiled. Having married his 
cousin—in obedience to one of the unwritten 
statutes of Virginia—he settled down con- 
tentedly as a rastic esquire, rode over his 
great estate, hunted occasionally, became 
sedulous of breeds in horses and other stock, 
and, after a leisurely dinner, at which he 
drank a small quantity of excellent wine, 
would pass the rest of the day in playing 
his favorite game of backgammon with any 
opponent whom he could secure. When 
beaten at this game, by a sudden turn of the 
dice, he would raise his hands in horror, shut 
up the board and declare that he never would 
play again—which resolution he adhered to 
firmly until the next day. 


Excellent Uncle Penriffe! Whata strong 





Whig he was! I think he doubted whether, 
outside the old Whig party, there could be 
any salvation. He read the National Jntelli- 
gencer regularly three times a week for fifty 
years — perusing the longest “ communica- 
tions” with unflagging interest, and using 
the arguments afterward in conversation. He 
was an unfaltering supporter of the Federal 
view in politics, cordially abominating nulli- 
fication and secession, and abhorring the 
memory of Jefferson. Upon these subjects, 
and these subjects only, Uncle Penriffe would 
grow violent. He would declaim, denounce, 
grow heated—and suddenly stop and begin to 
laugh. Backgammon followed, and he would 
forget all about politics. 

Aunt Penriffe should have her little word 
of descriptien, too. I see her now as she sat 
in her chamber, in a great arm-chair, her 
favorite —a tall, thin, exceedingly straight 
old lady, although, like her helpmate, she 
was touching on threescore. It would be 
impossible to imagine any thing milder or 
sweeter than the smile- which habitually lit 
up her thin white face, for the health of the 
good lady was delicate. It seemed to spread 
warmth and sunshine all around her. Her 
gray hair was neatly gathered under a little 
lace cap, and she wore silver spectacles, was 
all the time knitting stockings ; and generally 
had in her chamber, under her eye, an army 
of young Africans of the female sex, presided 
over by an old “ mammy,” cutting out “ full- 
cloth” garments for the servants. On the 
cricket at her feet always sat a small, curly- 
headed black girl—or “imp of Satan,” as the 
mammy styled her—learning the art of knit- 
ting under her mistress’s eye. This chamber 
was the regular resort of the whole family, 
and of almost all visitors. Aunt Penriffe sat 
in her high-backed chair, smiled, went on 
busily knitting, and talked in her mild, silvery 
voice, in the most agreeable manner. She 
was very fond of old times, and anecdotes of 
old-time people— whose kinships, connec- 
tions, and careers, she knew all about. The 
excellent lady was not what is called “aris- 
tocratic”’ at all, and never made companions. 
I think she had a calm and unassuming con- 
viction that she and her husband—as a sim- 
ple result of circumst belonged to the 
class described as the “ best people; ” but she 
never told you so. Her genealogical tastes, 
and acquaintance with pedigrees, arose from 
kindly interest in everybody. She informed 
you that your great-uncle married her grand- 
mother’s second cousin in a tone which 
seemed to say, “That is a reason, my dear, 
why we should be attached to each other.” 
As to abstract pride of family, she had none, 
I believe — but she had a very affectionate 
interest in her own kin, and told you all 
about them. 

You must see, worthy reader, that I am 
not striving to make the good old lord and 
dame of good old Mistletoe Hall amusing by 
depicting their comic eccentricities. I prefer 
describing their general characters. Perhaps, 
however, we shall hit upon some other mem- 
bers of the household, whose individualities 
will afford a little more food for mirth. One 
of these was, certainly, the old “ mammy” of 
the family—and she asserted her prominence 
immediately after the master and mistress, 
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“ Mammy ” was portly, domineering, and con- 
vineed of her infallibility of judgment, as also 
of her ownership, so to speak, of the budding 
—even of the grown-up—scions of the man- 
sion. Having petted, scolded, watched over, 
washed, clothed, and had under her command, 
both chubby urchin and blooming maiden, in 
their childhood, she regarded them, even when 
taller than herself, as her property. I have 
seen that spoiled little beauty, Miss Frances, 
or Fanny, as we called her, sail into the draw- 
ing-room, receive the adorations of her youth- 
ful admirers with superb indifference and 
queenly superiority—and then go and cower 
before “mammy,” submissively and humbly 
receiving a scolding, delivered with all the 
strength of mammy’s lungs. I have also 
known Mr. Harry Penriffe, eldest son and 
heir, dismount from his spirited steed, which 
had been rearing and plunging wildly, and, 
tossing the bridle to his groom, enter the 
house—to be denounced by his mammy in 
terms of unmitigated wrath, without daring to 
reply. Mammy believed firmly in ghosts, and 
spiritual warnings—was convinced that when 
it thundered somebody was dead; and had 
various other articles of faith. She believed, 
for instance, that if, in toasting coffee, you 
stirred it with a knife, it would “make your 
heart flutter ;” that the ground -hog comes 
out of his hole on the second day of February, 
and, if he can see Ais shadow, goes back again 
for the term of six weeks; that the first milk 
from a young cow must be milked upon a 
shovel, not upon the ground, and then rubbed 
upon her back, otherwise she will become a 
“bad milker;” and that a cat, scratching 
against or clawing at a tree, will “turn the 
wind.” Any attempt to alter the convictions 
of mammy upon these subjects uniformly 
resulted, I remember, in utter failure. The 
only result was sn additional conviction upon 
her part, which she indicated by a calm nod 
of her head—which conviction was that you 
“ hadn’t good sense,” 

Mistletoe Hall overflowed with children of 
all ages, from noisy urchins and child-maidens, 
all curls and roses, up to Fanny the beauty, 
and Harry the “hope” of the establishment. 
Fanny was just seventeen, and possessed va- 
rious attractions—among them a pair of violet 
eyes, and a profusion of bright ringlets, which 
had proved fatal to many youths. She was 
completely spoiled, but was one of the most 
intelligent girls I have ever known, and very 
warm-hearted, too. No one was ever better 
versed in the art of managing fowls, setting 
hens, and raising chickens, with all whose 
diseases she was familiar. She was also an 
excellent needle-woman, making at least half 
her own dresses; and, if any of the servants 
were sick, she would leave her warm bed be- 
fore sunrise to go and see them at the quar- 
ters, and take them delicacies. When, how- 
ever, her out-door avocations were finished— 
when she had seen to her fowls, tended and 
watered the flowers in their pots, and driven 
the old African gardener into a fit of dudgeon 
by telling him that she knew more about 
gardening than himself — which statement 
was made with a burst of musical laughter 
which quickly disarmed the old autocrat— 
then Miss Fanny entered the house, removed 
her nun-like “sun-bonnet,” made her toilet, 








not forgetting to change her substantial walk- 
ing-shoes for delicate slippers, which set off 
to admiration her pretty little feet — after 
which the little beauty was ready for con- 
quest, her foes being the young gentlemen 
of the neighborhood who would throng 
around her, make desperate assaults, but uni- 
formly retire in a defeated and much dilapi- 
dated condition. These victims were numer- 
ous, and one and all “fell back,” in military 
phrase, after their rencounters, in confusion. 
Prominent among them was Mr. Fairchild, 
the tutor of the establishment, a young gen- 
tleman from Delaware, or that region, of very 
distinguished appearance and engaging man- 
ners. Mr. Fairchild was dark-haired, some- 
what sad and poetical, and would lean against 
a pillar of the piazza and gaze forth, busy, it 
seemed, with melancholy musings, which I 
have since attributed to his diligent perusal 
of the poems of Lord Byron. His soft dark 
eyes were full of pathos, and his good-nature 
was such, that when he was retiring for the 
day from the little office in the grove where 
he held his school, and his gay young schol- 
ars would steal up behind him and pull his 
handkerchief from his pocket, causing it to 
hang down in the most comic way, he would 
only smile, and gently replace it, without loss 
of temper. He would lean on the piano when 
Fanny was singing, gazing at her, with his 
sad eyes full of “unutterable things,” and I 
must say Miss Fanny looked at Aim in a most 
reprehensible way. She would incline. her 
pretty head, with its auburn ringlets, toward 
one of her white shoulders, turn slightly tow- 
ard her admirer, and gaze at him from the 
corners of her eyes, when she came to some 
tender couplet in her song, so wickedly, that 
poor Fairchild would utter the deepest sighs. 
Fanny would then indulge in a sudden burst 
of ringing laughter, and rattle away in a head- 
long waltz upon her instrument. Tom Tallyho 
was another admirer, and was frequently at 
the hall. He was a gay young bachelor, who 
lived some miles distant, and had a passion 
for fox-hunting. His pack of tawny fox- 
hounds aroused the admiration of sportsmen, 
and it was a sight to see them dragging their 
blocks, and to hear them baying around their 
master as he fed them with corn-bread. Tom 
had a great hunting-horn, made of the horn 
of an ox, with his name carved on a silver 
band around it, and this musical instrument 
would often be heard ringing through the 
hills. The youth had run down many a fox, 
but Fanny would not be caught. I anticipate 
—or, rather, sum up—as to the young lady’s 
fate, by saying that she finally succumbed to 
a handsome, romantic young cousin, living 
about twenty miles away, who made love in 
so dashing and picturesque a manner that he 
was irresistible. He had a superb black horse, 
a black saddle, black bridle and martingale, 
and his own dress was black from head te foot, 
Thus accoutred, he would gallop from his 
home to the hall on some summer night, toss 
a bouquet into Fanny’s open window — some- 
times falling on the very bed where the maiden 
slumbered, so that the sight of it greeted her 
when her eyes first opened—and then the 
black knight would go back as rapidly as he 
came. This romantic love-making conquered 
Fanny at last. She surrendered, married the 








dark chevalier, and I suppose they often laugh 
now—when the knight is a portly squire—at 
these scenes of their youth. 

The little maiden —“ pride of the hall” — 
has taken up so much space that no room is 
left for a sketch of Mr. Harry Penriffe, aged 
nineteen. Harry had broken all the colts 
from his early years, robbed birds’ - nests, 
hunted furiously, and was about to go to 
college. He had already had a desperate 
love-affair with one of his cousins, a year or 
two older than himself; had been broken- 
hearted when she married, but had quickly 
rallied ; and, at the time I speak of, was 
assiduously cultivating a slender mustache, 
which he nursed with the tenderest solici- 
tude. Impulsive, honest, kindly Harry !—he 
has developed, I am glad to say, into an ex- 
cellent and most respectable country gentle- 
man. 

My pen is running on very much at ran- 
dom, I am afraid; but I like to record, as 
they rise in my memory, these simple and 
familiar recollections of old places and peo- 
ple. Both have changed very much since the 
era of which I write, and society in the “Old 
Dominion” is passing through new phases 
with each recurring year. It may be, there- 
fore, that such a sketch as this, unassuming 
and desultory as it is, will possess hereafter 
an antiquarian value and interest in the eyes 
of some readers. Those “ good old times” 
were certainly honest, and kindly, and pict- 
uresque. The picture must be new to many 
readers in other parts of the country; and 
perhaps they impressed me more strongly 
from the fact that I was myself, at that time, 
a denizen of the town. After living the life 
of the streets, and seeing the never-ceasing 
crowds “go on forever,” it was a pure de- 
light to me to steal away in summer, be borne 
in a steamboat over the bosom of the great 
river, land at the old wharf running out into 
the stream, and find myself at Mistletoe Hall, 
where warm hearts and open arms awaited 
me. I shall never forget with what zest I 
entered into every occupation and amuse- 
ment of “the country; ” and how every sight 
and sound delighted me. I generally in- 
dulged in this “ flitting,” from heat and dust 
to green trees and healthful airs, about the 
middle of June, when that merry season 
“harvest” was approaching. At this time 
of the year the wheat-fields around Mistletoe 
Hall were a magnificent sight. Hundreds of 
acres of rich “low-grounds” were covered 
with the golden grain, rippling in every 
breeze like the ocean; and the shadows of 
these ripples were exquisite. Then came the 
harvesting. From morn to evening the cra- 
dlers were seen slowly and steadily advancing 
—the ripe masses fell before them—and you 
could hear, from the knoll in front of the 
hall, the long, measured chant of the harvest- 
ers, full of musical sweetness; for nothing 
can be more delightful than the slow songs 
of the Africans at their work. At the head 
of the line advanced some stalwart cradler, 
famous for his skill and endurance, who 
“Jed” the rest; and I never saw more mirth 
exhibited, or more cutting jests indulged in, 
than at the failure of some member of the 
company to “keep up.” When the unfortu- 
nate fell behind he was greeted with uproari- 
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ous laughter, and personal observations far 
from flattering ; and then the line swept on, 
to the loud, triumphant chant of the harvest- 


ers. 

Good old songs of the merry harvesters 
of other years! You come back in memory 
like a breath from the golden fields; and, 
when I hear you to-day, as I do sometimes, I 
grow young again, and the years roll back to 
my boyhood ! 

All the summer long Mistletoe Hall over- 
flowed with company, and the house seemed 
“elastic;” there was literally no end to its 
capacity to afford lodging and entertainment 
to its guests. The great crowd did not come 
in response to any formal invitation. No- 
body seemed to expect any such ceremony. 
Uncles and aunts, nephews and nieces, cous- 
ins and friends, came unbidden, and never 
succeeded in getting away again without a 
struggle. The numerous servants were trained 
to wait on guests, and “company” was the 
normal condition of things at Mistletoe Hall. 
There was no formality whatever. All were 
left to their own devices—it was truly “ Lib- 
erty Hall”—and every thing went on “ like 
clock-work.” At about eight o’clock in the 
morning Uncle Penriffe, who had risen early 
and ridden over his estate, rang a bell, read 
prayers to whomsoever he could secure, and 
then a second bell a ced breakfast. At 
this meal it was not necessary that you should 
appear punctually ; and not a few of the young 
ladies were habitually wnpunctual—but the 
fact caused no inconvenience. The smiling 
servants were waiting, and there was nobody 
to scold—certainly not Aunt Penriffe, who, 
seated behind her great japanned tray, smiled, 
and addressed everybody as “my dear.” 
Then came walks in the grove or on the lawn 
under the broad oaks, riding parties, a sail 
in the boat, dinner about four, and strolls of 
youth and maiden at sunset. The evening 
festivities succeeded, and the great drawing- 
room of the old hall rang with mirth and 
laughter. The piano resounded, songs were 
sung; cotillons were danced — old-fashioned 
country-dances, innocent of all tendency tow- 
ard waltzes or galops; and then the prayer- 
bell, family devotions, uncle and aunt disap- 
peared, and the “ young people” were at lib- 
erty to sit up and amuse themselves to as 
late an hour as they fancied. 

An idle, useless life, you may think, kind 
reader. But consider that it was cheerful 
and innocent. The charm of these assem- 
blages at Mistletoe Hall was the relationship 
of everybody. I have seen nearly a hundred 
human beings, young and old, at the hall, 
and every one was related. They lived in 
every part of the country, and never saw 
each other save in these summer gatherings 
around the old family rovf-tree. For the 
time, they laid aside all other thoughts but 
the pleasure of each other’s society, and 
laughed, and rested, and enjoyed themselves. 
Nor can I think that they were wrong. Life 
is full of labor and care, and sorrow often. 
Is there any thing better than innocent en- 
joyment, when no duty is neglected? The 
dear Father of all permits that to his chil- 
dren. And this meeting of the large clan 
every summer was a pure happiness. They 
formed a clan in the full meaning of that old 








Scottish world, and I doubt if the tie of rela- 
tionship was ever as strong even in Scotland 
as it was, and indeed is, in Virginia. The 
result has always been an absence of stiff- 
ness and ceremony, an earnest affection and 
interest felt for each other, and the indul- 
gence of all the gentler and kinder emotions. 
I have lived a long time in Virginia now, and 
believe me, worthy reader, her people are a 
kindly, warm-hearted, generous race, firm in 
their friendships, and strong in their senti- 
ment of the claims of “ blood.” Love of the 
old family roof-tree accompanies this senti- 
ment, naturally ; and, to hundreds of persons 
of the Penriffe clan, the very sight of the roof 
of Mistletoe Hall, peering from its great oaks, 
brought a sudden warmth at the heart. 

The impression has no doubt been pro- 
duced in foregoing pages that the “head of 
the house” at Mistletoe Hall was Uncle Pen- 
riffe. This is a mistake. The personage who 
really controlled every thing was “ Cousin 
John.” How shall I describe this worthy, 
endowed, as he was, with a thousand pecu- 
liarities? No other “place or time,” save 
some “old baronial hall” in Old England, 
could have produced “Cousin John.” He 
was a bachelor of about fifty, who, according 
to family tradition, had been a gay gallant in 
the days of his youth, and lived very fast; 
but at forty he had eschewed all the vanities 
of life, especially the fair sex, and settled 
down as a member of the family, and the con- 
troller of the destinies of Mistletoe Hall. This 
gentleman was indeed a character. Thin, ac- 
tive, dogmatic, with a firm conviction that he 
was acquainted with the best method of doing 
any and every thing, and endowed with a 
pleasing air of command, Cousin John took 
the whole household under his protection, 
and really did make himself invaluable as 
general superintendent of the interior—and 
of the exterior, too. He was wholly without 
any thing consequential in his bearing, opin- 
ionated as he certainly was. He would soothe 
the most fretful child, dandling the young one 
on his knee with the skill of an experienced 
nurse; set traps for hares and other game 
with his own hands; doctor all the sick 
horses, for whose ailments he had unfailing 
remedies ; and was looked upon by the old 
head-groom of the stables with profound re- 
spect as a “complete farrier” and jockey. 
It was the delight of Cousin John to conduct 
visitors to the stables, and to cause the blood 
horses there to be led out and exhibited, dur- 
ing which process he indicated their fine 
points with extended finger ; and every young 
colt and heifer was “broken” under his su- 
pervision. He was strong in recipes for all 
ailments, and never at fault. If you differed 
with him he laughed at you with a good-hu- 
mored air, scarcely condescending to reply. 
He had but one querable opp t— 
the old gardener of the establishment—and 
between him and Cousin John took place un- 
ending discussions and battles on the subject 
of horticulture, each being as dogmatic and 
unyielding as the other. 

Having regulated every thing in the outer 
or foreign department, at the hall, and in- 
dulged in a quiet smoke on the piazza, Cousin 
John would proceed to the interior. With 
Uncle Penriffe he held long and unyielding 








arguments. Cousin John was strongly for 
State rights, and stigmatized General Jack. 
son as a usurper and a tyrant for coercing 
South Carolina. It was indeed a treat to 
hear our bachelor cousin talk politics. There- 
upon he was grim, violent, and intolerant of 
interruption during his eloquence—a fact 
which did not prevent him from habitually 
interrupting others, especially my good uncle, 
They were inveterate disputants. Uncle Pen. 
riffe would sometimes say, in a mild, inoffen- 
sive, and meditative mood: 

“ After all, and however we view the sub- 
ject, my dear John, human nature is—” 

“I deny it!” Cousin John would inter- 
rupt. 
“ But, my dear John—” words uttered in 
a tone of gentle remonstrance. 

“T deny it!—human nature is not/” the 
unconquerable foe would respond ; and, shak- 
ing his head, Uncle Penriffe would give up 
the discussion. 

Cousin John was reported to have had a 
very desperate love-affair at some remote pe- 
riod of his life, and the lady was supposed to 
have treated him very badly indeed, as he in- 
variably spoke of matrimony with philosophic 
contempt, and professed to regard children as 
the plague of human life. In spite of his 
declarations upon this subject, however, he 
was an enormous favorite with them, and they 
ran to him, tumbled over him, imposed on him, 
and evidently regarded him as their warm per- 
sonal friend, He was inordinately proud in- 
deed of the young ones at the hall; and re- 
garded them as superior to all others, from 
the simple fact that they came 6f the Pen- 
riffe blood. This was Cousin John’s mas- 
ter hobby. He would have looked down upon 
the “proud Duke of Somerset” himself, and 
was a walking chronicle, a living genealogical 
tree of the family. Did you hazard, in a 
weak moment, some question on the Penriffe 
pedigree ?—terrible was the infliction! You 
brought upon yourself a torrent of names, of 
dates, of details, of anecdotes; and the gen- 
eral impression produced upon your mind was 
that “ the family ” exceeded in purity of blood 
and social consequence all other families— 
past, present, or to come. Worthy Cousin 
John !—honest old fellow, who had floated 
into this quiet harbor, and attached the ten- 
drils of your heart to the old home-scenes 
and beloved forms of your own “ people!” 
Fate had denied you a wife, and children, and 
a hearthstone of your own; but you found all 
at Mistletoe Hall! 

I have spoken of the great crowd of 
friends and relations who flocked to the good 
old homestead in the summer. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that the hall was deserted 
at other seasons. All through the autumn 
and up to Christmas even the festivities con- 
tinued. What a charming place Mistletoe Hall 
was in October! The forests had then as- 
sumed the variegated glories of “the fall,” 
and the young people engaged in the delights 
of nutting, gathering apples, and drinking the 
new-made cider as it flowed from the press in 
the orchard. How delightful was that bev- 
erage, drunk from a gourd! What merry 
parties rambled through the woods! I can 
see the little maidens now, dear flowers of 
the autumn, scattered along the hill-sides in 
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the pleasant sunshine—stzayed revelers in a 
world suffused with the glory of youth! 

And then Christmas! I think that was 
the crowning joy of all—the time to see Mistle- 
toe Hall in allits splendor. Night after night, 
as that happy season approached, the old 
homestead rang with the merry notes of the 
violin, upon which Cousin John performed 
with the skill of a master. He would uni- 
formly refuse at first, and request, with af- 
fected dudgeon, that he might be “ let alone ;” 
but the maidens only laughed, redoubled their 
teasings, and Fanny, his special pet, having 
put her arm around his neck and said, in her 
coaxing voice, “There’s a dear, good old 
cousin!” the violin was drawn forth, the 
strings were elaborately tuned, and Cousin 
John struck up some inspiring reel. His fa- 
vorite airs were “ Old Joe, he cut his Toe,” 
and “Oh, the Death of my Poor Children,” 
or “T’ll sit by the Fire and smoke my Cigar ;” 
but the youths and maidens much preferred 
“Miss Macleod’s Reel,” or “The Snow-bird 
on the Ash-bank.” At the first notes of this 
last famous ditty a thrill ran through the 
youthful company; blooming maiden and gay 
gallant rose to their feet; the long lines were 
formed ; and then the great apartment became 
a scene of headlong revelry. Bright eyes 
sparkled, rosy cheeks glowed, hair fell in dis- 
order from the rapid motion, and jests, laugh- 
ter, and joyous exclamations, filled the air, 
while Cousin John, with head aloft, violin 
beneath his chin, and patting foot, was mon- 
arch of the scene. Good old reels of other 
years |—Bright carnival of youth, when the 
flowers bloomed so brightly, and the birds’ 
songs were so sweet!—I hear you still in 
memory, and return to my boyhood, and the 
dear faces laugh again as they laughed in the 
days that are gone! 

And then, the reel having gone on its 
headlong way and released its weary victims, 
the young people gathered around the fire— 
for the October evenings were chilly—and 
some one suggested “ghost-stories.” The 
proposal would be hailed with ardor; the 
lights were all extinguished; and, sitting 
down on the floor in a semicircle, the com- 
pany would betake themselves to that fear- 
ful amusement. The great apartment was 
plunged in darkness, illumined now and then 
by a chance gleam from the fire, and in this 
mysterious gloom the voice of the story-teller 
would be heard narrating, in low, hushed 
tones, some tale of diablerie which made the 
listeners hold their breath. Of these histo- 
ries Cousin John had a large collection, and, 
as they all related to members of the Pen- 
riffe family, and were vouched for by himself 
as unquestionably true, the effect was impres- 
sive. As the terrible legend was repeated in 
low, sepulchral accents by the speaker, a thrill 
would run through the listeners ; they would 
draw long breaths, a fearful feeling would dif- 
fuse itself through all, and when a bough of 
one of the great oaks would grate against the 
window, a sudden start would do homage to 
the powers of the narrator. 

Such were the amusements of the long 
autumn nights at Mistletoe Hall; and with the 
scenes presented at Christmas my desultory 
sketch will end. 

The festivities of this joyous season were 








kept up, year after year, much after the old 
English fashion, but with some modern addi- 
tions. The first point with Uncle Penriffe 
was, to have as many members of “ the fam- 
ily” present as Mistletoe Hall could possibly 
hold ; and, although he never succeeded in 
collecting that number, owing to the fact that 
the capacity of the establishment was unlim- 
ited, what a host of relations did flock to the 
old roof-tree! Then Fanny, assisted by her 
henchman, Cousin John, commenced her work. 
A wagon-load of cedars was brought; the por- 
traits, pictures, the mantel - piece, over the 
doors—all was decked with evergreen; and 
some adventurous urchin was induced to climb 
a great oak in the forest, and gather, far out 
on the branches, the green, wax-like boughs 
of mistletoe. It was difficult to discover the 
mystic plant—for it is rare in Virginia—and 
difficult to secure it without breaking. But 
secured it was, and hung up in triumph; and 
it was anybody’s privilege to kiss anybody 
else “under the mistletoe.” There were no 
“waits” or “Christmas carols” at the old 
hall; but the magical day was ushered in by 
the delighted cries of children, as they dis- 
covered the stockings filled with “ good 
things” suspended from the bedposts, leaped 
up in their white night-gowns, after dreams 
of “Santa Claus,” and burst forth joyously 
with “ He’s come! he’s come/” Upon enter- 
ing the drawing-room, these full believers in 
the driver of the reindeer-sledge beheld a 
wonder—the Christmas-tree, a shapely pine, 
decked out with colored tapers ready to be 
lit, weighed down with variegated paper bas- 
kets, kisses, candy, toys, and presents of all 
sorts, and proudly raising its green, tasseled 
head from its table in the corner. The whole 
day, after dutiful attendance at the country- 
church, was uproar, and as night descended 
came the grand Christmas-dinner—the huge 
round of beef, the great turkey, the roasts, 
the endless array, the whole wound up with 
the mighty plum-pudding, flanked by mince- 
pies. The silver branches lighting up the 
feast were wreathed with evergreens ; the soft 
light beamed upon the great crowd of happy 
faces ; the wine in the old-fashioned decanters 
sparkled ; and the Christmas-dinner went upon 
its way in the midst of mirth and noise and 
laughter. I hear that laughter in my dreams 
sometimes, and think of that fine phrase of 
an old writer—“ the heart’s laugh ”—for it 
was thus that they laughed in old days at 
Mistletoe Hall. 

Dinner having ended, the company flowed 
out into the hall, which was elaborately decked 
with evergreens, and sparkled with its myriad 
lights ; and then into the drawing-room, where 
the splendid, wondrous, magical “ Christmas- 
tree” was lit up by its tapers. All other 
lights had been extinguished in the room; 
and old and young, black and white, stood in 
admiration before the fairy spectacle. I shall 
always remember the picture then presented 
—the happy faces of beautiful girls and manly 
youths, the quiet smile of good Uncle Pen- 
riffe, and, most of all, the pop-eyed wonder 
and joyous amazement of “the baby” in his 
mammy’s arms, silent and absorbed in pres- 
ence of the splendid tree. 

Cotillons, reels, the old “ basket-cotillon,” 
“the cauliflower,” “the courtesy,” and “ co- 








quette,” succeeded. Then came a host of 
games—“ clapping out,” “bunt the slipper,” 
“the chair of criticism,” “ consequences,” 
and, last of all, “‘ blind-man's-buff”"—whereat 
the very soul of the “lord of misrule” ap- 
peared to have entered every frame, and the 
most elegant and dignified young beauties 
became romps; and the long hours of the 
winter night went on their way, full-fledged 
with laughter. 

I fear that I have grown rhetorical and 
enthusiastic in speaking of the Christmas 
scenes at Mistletoe Hall; but it is a real en- 
joyment to me to return in thought tu them, 
and hear the happy voices sounding again in 
my memory. Life is so short and full of 
cares that such scenes are like oases in a 
desert—what wonder, then, that the traveler, 
weary of the long, arid journey, turns with 
childlike eagerness to those moments when 
the fountains of joy and youth sprung up, 
and sparkled, and those loving hearts, all of 
one blood, celebrated the happy season of 
Christmas at the old hall? Alas! they are 
scattered now. The bard years crush us, 
The golden curls are silvery; the elastic 
steps have grown slow; the fine laughter is 
hushed, or sounds far off, like the echo of 
some dream. 

This strain, however, is sad, and I do not 
wish to end my little sketch of Mistletoe Hall 
with a tissue of mournful reflections. It is 
true the old mansion is not altogether what 
it was when I saw it so frequently in my 
youth; but much of the old-time spirit is 
kept up there; and I think there is something 
in the very atmosphere of the place which 
prompts to mirth and kindness. Worthy 
Uncle Penriffe and his helpmate have been 
gathered to their fathers, and Fanny is long 
married, and gone; but Harry is now lord of 
the manor, and, having espoused bis cousin, 
dispenses the same open-handed hospitality, 
though with diminished fortunes. The younger 
generation have grown up, and the children— 
the very babies of old days—are blooming 
women and grown men now; but with every 
recurring Christmas the Penriffe clan assem- 
ble at the old family nest. They are not so 
well-to-do; but then they seem to cling to 
gether even more closely than before; and 
one personage of a former generation remains 
at Mistletoe Hall to encourage old and young 
in this commendable sentiment of family at- 
tachment. This personage is Cousin John, 
who has now become quite old and gray, but 
under the snow of many years is the same 
warm, affectionate heart as before. 

The old gentleman continues dogmatic, 
discourses at length upon the Penriffe pedi- 
gree, and declares that the world is grow- 
ing worse and worse as it recedes from 
the “good old times.” But this is his hob- 
by. He enjoys his life, pets all the ba 
bies, domineers over everybody, and clings 
with warm affection to all about Mistletoe 
Halil. 

I have, I think, the self-same feeling tow- 
ard the dear old place. The sun seems al 
ways shining there, and the birds are always 
singing—the beautiful bright sun, and the 
musical birds of memory. 


Joun Esren Cooxs. 
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THE PICTURE. 


WIDOW by her landlord was oppressed 
To pay at once her backward coin of rent ; 
For he, cursed by the wealth that should have 
blessed, 
Forgot that he, too, in a tenement 
Dwelt, with unpaid arrear; and, surely, he, 
More than the widow, lived in poverty. 


Though, by the poorest, gold has been obtained, 
For God’s sweet love no yellow price will pay, 
Blind to the peaceful joy he might have gained, 
The craven landlord, on a winter’s day, 
That, pierced with cold and wind-thrust icy 
sleet, 
Drove forth the widow to the roofless street. 


Her clinging son, with elfin prattle, sought 
To charm away her grief; yet, in his heart, 
By the indignant chisel of his thought, 
The shameful scene was cut in every part. 
There lived the widow’s tears, and hard and 
base 
Stood out the likeness of the landlord’s face. 


Like breaking waves, year after year rolled up, 
Whitened and ceased. The widow’s son be- 
came 
A truthful painter, in whose life’s bright cup 
The world dissolved the tasteless pearl of 
fame. 
Then, a his brush, which spoke in every 
ue, 
The accusing picture in his heart he drew. 


Near by the landlord’s home the painting hung, 
As at his threshold, in a public place, 

To view it came the town’s folk, old and young, 
And said, ‘‘ This is the landlord’s ruthless 


face, 
And this the cruel deed that he has done 
Tothe poor widow and her artist son.” 


Guilt is no fettered slave ; it ever speaks, 
And of its troubled owner, scorns the part. 
The landlord saw the picture, and his cheeks 
Flamed with the guilty watch - fires of his 
heart. 
In vain he brought temptations, coined and 
vast, 
To lay the brush-raised spectre of his past. 


0 Memory ! O artist of still thought, 
Painting our every deed, whate’er it be, 
May we so live, that by thee shall be wrought 
No scene, which, published, we sbould blush 
to see ; 
But on thy dreamy canvas let us find 
Abundant peace in alms-deeds pure and kind. 


Henry Asser. 
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LYING IN BED. 


= a convalescent may be monarch of all he 
surveys as he lies in bed, there are cases 
in which a man may be the slave rather than 
the sovereign in that kingdom of Sleepy Hol- 
low. Rossini furnishes a case in point. Just 
sixty years ago, in 1813, he lodged in a worst 
inn’s worst room, in Venice. He was then 
one-and-twenty, unknown and ambitious, also 
Poor. He was composing an opera, to be 
called “Il Figlio per Azzardo,” in winter 
Weather; and, to save the cost of fire, Ros- 
sini lay in bed. He had just finished noting 
a duet, when the leaves slid off the sheets, 
and, gently waving to the floor, were wafted 
under the couch. Rossini hooked after them, 
stretched out his arm to reach them, and, 
finding them beyond his reach, he flung him- 





self back, with an “Al diavolo col duetto! I 
will note it over again!” The vein, however, 
was exhausted ; his memory failed him, and 
again he looked beneath the bed at the paper 
beyond his reach. “It would be unlucky to 
pick it up,” he said, “since it has fallen. I 
will compose another. If I ever grow rich, I 
will write my music as other composers do in 
such weather as this.” In brief, Rossini noted 
another duet, and had just finished it when 
a friend entered the room. 

“ Amico,” cried Rossini, “cast your eye 
on this; try it at the piano, and tell me what 
you think of it!” 

The amico did as he was told, and ex- 
pressed himself delighted. 

“Now,” said the composer, “put your 
arm under my bed, pull out the paper that 
lies there—another duet is noted on it—and 
try that also.” 

The friend obeyed, and he protested that 
the second duet was much to be preferred to 
the first. Rossini rejoined that what his 
friend called the “second” was in reality the 
first; and he told the story of how it had 
slipped off the bed out of his reach. The 
two friends—one in, the other seated at the 
edge of the bed—sang the two duets; and 
they were of one opinion, that the duet from 
below the bed was the better of the two. 
After a little while, the friend inquired what 
Rossini meant to do with the other. 

“Tt is done,” replied the young composer ; 
“T have, by help of a few alterations, turned 
it into a terzetto.” 

Thus, by being too lazy to slip out of bed, 
he took the industrious pains to write two 
duets instead of one, and to change one of 
the two into a ¢erzetto, 

The philosophy which urges the excellence 
of early rising has been very rudely and suc- 
cessfully shaken. Charles Lamb has shown 
that there is as much excess in rising with 
the lark and lying down with the lamb as in 
the practice referred to in Moore’s song, which 
recommends a lengthening of our days by tak- 
ing “a few hours from the night, my dear!” 
That philosophy was shaken in the early days 
of the world by two sleepy children, who 
came under the rebuke of vigilant fathers, 

‘My son,” remarked one sire, “I once 
found a piece of gold by rising early.” 

“Ay,” rejoined young hopeful, “but the 
man who lost it was up before you.” 

“My son,” said the other worthy parent, 
“ observe that it’s the early bird that catches 
the worm.” 

“TI do, O my father!” replied the excel- 
lent boy; “also that the worm was caught 
by getting up earlier than the bird.” 

It has been considered not beneath the 
dignity of Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton to hold rank among the philosophers of 
the bed; and, as nobody knew that he had 
ever delivered himself of an axiom or maxim 
illustrating bed-doctrine, one has been stolen 
for him, and his grace has been made to wear 
it as if it were his own. “‘When a man 
turns in bed, it is time for him to turn out,’ 
as the Duke of Wellington used to say!” So 
we are told, as if the field-marshal were al- 
ways saying it. Now, the phrase was a favor- 
ite one with our early archbishops, and it was 
probably not original even on the lips of the 
very earliest of the prelates to whom it has 
been assigned by the Dean of Chichester. 

The earliest illustration of the evils of 
lying late in bed, which some of our older 
people used to receive when they were chil- 
dren, came to them from Dr. Watts. Who 
has not heard of the famous lines, with their 
halting philosophy ?— 

“Tis the voice of the sluggard: I heard him com- 
*You have waked me too soon! I. must slum- 
ber # 


As the door on its rer so he on his bed, 
—— sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy 





The door that turns on its hinges is doing its 
duty as a door, let Solomon and Dr. Watts 
say what they will; and the wild-brier, the 
thorn, and the thistle, which grew broader 
and higher in his garden, were at least acting 
busily according to the nature implanted in 
them. And, after all, the so-called sluggard 
seems to have been more harmless in bed 
than his censurer, who left him, after an im- 
pertinent missionary visit, with such an out- 
burst of pharisaical pride as this: 


“ Said I ~—_ to my heart, ‘Here's a lesson for 


me 
That man’s but a picture of what I might be; 
But thanks to my friends for their care in my 


breeding, 
Who have fiught me, by times, to love working 
and reading !’” 
Perhaps, if the sluggard had had such friends, 
and they had found him “work to do,” he 
would have risen to do it. 

There was some reason in the young fel- 
low who, on being asked why he did not get 
up, replied that he had nothing to get up for! 
We are not even sure that Quin is to be 
severely censured in the part he took in the 
morning dialogue with his valet: 

“ John, what’s o’clock ?” 

“Nine o'clock, sir.” 

“Ts there any mullet in the market to-day, 
John?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Then call me at nine to-morrow, John.” 

Moreover, it does not follow that, because 
a man is in bed, his mind is idle, or that he is 
careless of the welfare of his fellow-creatures 
who are up and abroad— 

“ Herodotus wrote most in bed ; 
And Richerand, a learned a 


Declares the clock-work of the 
Goes best in that reclined position.” 


Atheneum, 


—+— 


WEALTHY AUTHORS IN FRANCE. 


There is no country on the Continent, if in 
the world, in which literary labor is more 
remunerative, and which has more wealthy 
authors, than France. While Germany, to 
her shame be it said, has been obliged to es- 
tablish a sort of a literary Hétel des Invalides 
(the Schiller Stiftung, at Weimar), which keeps 
her eminent retired authors from starving— 
while in Spain, Italy, and the Scandinavian 
countries, even the most brilliant pen very 
rarely leads to pecuniary success—France can 
boast of hundreds of authors who, by their 
literary labors, have accumulated handsome, 
and, in many instances, very large fortunes. 
The Parisian Société des Gens de Lettres has 
seven hundred and fifty members, of whom at 
least one-third are in very comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Of the “Forty Immortals” of 
the French Academy, nine-tenths have risen, 
through their literary efforts, from poverty to 
affluence. Had Adolphe Thiers, all his life long, 
been nothing but an historian, he would now 
probably be the richest literary man on earth; 
but his public life has always swept away a 
large portion of his literary earnings; but 
even now he is a small millionaire, and his 
“ History of the Consulate and Empire” alone 
yields him an annual copyright of sixty thou- 
sand francs. Victor Hugo, during his hong 
and eventful life, has made with his pen sev- 
eral fortunes, and lost them. He is perhaps 
not as rich as Thiers, but he owns, besides 
his valuable property in Germany, five or six 
large houses in Paris, and is the principal 
stockholder in the very lucrative Rappel news- 
paper, besides the heavy copyrights which he 
still receives on several of his older works. 
George Sand is the wealthiest authoress in 
the world. Forty years ago almost on the brink 
of starvation, she has now an annual income 
of over one hundred thousand francs from 
her copyrights and life contracts with French 
publishing houses, and her magnificent coun- 
try-seat at Nohant could not be bought for 
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half a million francs, Still better off is Al- 
exandre Dumas, whose every work has been 
a pecuniary success, and who, besides being a 
brilliant author, is one of the boldest and 
most judicious stock ulators in Paris, 
Emile de Girardin has likewise wielded a 
plume Mor, and being, besides, an excellent 
financier, and a shrewd real-estate operator, 
he has now a fortune of several! million frances. 
Edmond About, too, is rich. It was only the 
other day that he refused half a million francs 
for his journal, Le Soir, of which he is sole 
proprietor. Victorien Sardou, twenty-five years 
ago, had often not money enough to buy a 
warm meal, and now his chdtean at Marley ex- 
cites the envy and admiration of the magnates 
of the earth. Scribe’s widow lives in princely 
style at Passy, on the proceeds of her late 
husband’s genius. Alphonse Karr lost one 
fortune by bad land speculations near Nice, 
but has almost accumulated another since his 
return to Paris. Jules Janin pays as heavy 
taxes as many a rich banker. Théophile 
Gautier left also a large fortune. Gaboriau, 
the novelist, although not yet thirty years of 
age, receives from Michel Levy, the great 
Parisian publisher, fifteen thousand francs a 
year on his copyrights. Ponson du Terrail, 
the author of “ Rocambole,” left to his widow 
a million francs, all earned with his pen in 
less than ten years. Henry de Villemessant, 
the clever sketch-writer and great journalistic 
speculator, refused, some months ago, two 
million francs for the Paris Figaro, whose 
sole proprietor he is. The unfortunate Roche- 
fort, too, is said to have a good deal of money 
left. Littré would be wealthy but for the 
heavy sums which he spent in his researches 
and preparations for his great dictionary. 
Octave Feuillet’s “Romance of a Poor Young 
Man” proved so profitable that it enabled its 
author to build himself one of the most charm- 
ing villas in Fontainebleau, where he, who 
started in life without a penny, now lives 
in elegant retirement. Erckmann - Chatrian 
have lost heavily by the bombardment of their 
Alsatian home during the war, but it is well 
known that they are still worth several hun- 
dred thousand francs between them. Albert 
Wolff, the German Jew, who became, ten or 
twelve years ago, a writer of French sketches 
and newspaper articles, has also found liter- 
ary life in Paris very profitable, and is the 
owner of one of the largest stores on the 
Boulevard de Sevastopol. Théodore Barriére, 
Meilhac, and other French dramatists, almost 
unknown abroad, have accumulated fortunes 
from their tantiémes. Jean Lemoinne, who 
started twenty-five years ago as a reporter on 
the Journal des Dé at a merely nominal 
salary, is now one of the largest stockholders 
in that wealthy newspaper establishment. 
Maxime Ducamp, one of the most brilliant 
French magazine -writers, receives twenty 
thousand francs a year for life from M. 
Buloz, the publisher of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. What country can show a similar 
record ?— T'ranslated from thé Courrier du 
Bas-Rhin, for Aprpietons’ JOURNAL. 


SCOTCH EPITAPHS. 


If death were not a fact of terrible solem- 
nity, epitaphs might justly excite as much 
laughter as a well-turned epigram. Often, 
indeed, inscriptions meet the eye which seem 
intended to make it triumph with a sort of 
dreary glee. There are others which are so 
spiteful in their spirit, such a mocking ele- 
ment of “TI to-day, but you to-morrow,” that 
sympathy is chilled. We acknowledge a 
truth of which we do not require to be re- 
minded. Now and then the facts are simply 
put with a certain air of philosophy about 
them, and they are received with more equa- 
nimity. Such an instance is to be found in 
the following from the parish of Stirling : 





“ Our life is but a winter day ; 
Some only breakfast and away, 
Others to dinner stay, 
And are full fed. 
The eldest man but sups 


And goes to bed. 
Large is his debt that lingers out the day. 
He that soonest 
Has the least to pay.” 


The philosophy of the above is of the uncom- 
fortable sort, but it is hardly to be gainsaid. 
On the other hand, we come upon an example 
of pride in the parish of Strathblane: “ Here 
lies in the same grave with Mary, Countess 
of Angus, sister of King James I. of Scotland, 
from whom he is lineally descended, Archi- 
bald Edmonstone, Esq., . . . who died 1689, 
aged about sixty-one years.” The sister of 
King James, and daughter of Robert IIL, 
married a Sir William Edmonstone. For 
this reason their descendant Archibald, two 
centuries and a half later, had himself de- 
posited in the same grave with his royal an- 
cestress. He probable thought, “ For of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” A touch of ro- 
mance meets us in the parish of Clackman- 
nan, in “the Maiden’s stone,” which com- 
memorates Martha Wishart, who was loved 
and betrayed, “about the year 1449,” by a 
priest named Beaton. At her desire she was 
buried at the door by which her faithless 
lover usually entered the church ; and it is to 
be hoped that Peter Beaton never passed it 
without a med culpd/ If some of these mat- 
ters led to repentence, others suggested ref- 
ormation. Burns has flung a halo of pleas- 
antness around the tipplers who 

~-+*“ sit bousing at the nappy, 

An’ getting fou tnd unco fey he 
but there was a good man of his time in the 
church-yard of Cults (where Wilkie’s father 
lies), whose epitaph shows the folly of that 
“nappy” and “happy” system: 

“ Here Ben, setied from mortal strife, 

A man who lived a happy life— 

A happy life—and sober too : 

A thing that all men ought to do.” 

We fear that, at least in the time when 
“drouthy neebers ” got as drunk as Tam o’ 
Shanter, they died in their tipsy pride. Will 
Rymour, the maltman of Dalgetty, was, per- 
haps, one of these, or he would never cry 
from his grave such an absurd cry a3 this: 

ae: eum Christ I'm not inferior 
To William the Conqueror.” 

Will was, at all events, vanquished by one 
whose prowess is acknowledged in the epitaph 
at Dunmo, on Andrew Robertson : 


“ For the greatest champion e’er drew breath 
Was always conquer-ed by Death.” 

But if Death ever overcame Andrew is left 

uncertain; for he is further described on his 

tombstone as “ the present Deacon Convener 

of Weavers in this burgh, who died 13th 


July, 1745.” As we pass on, we are occa- 
sionally struck by the elegant Latinity of 
some of the epitaphs, which does credit to 
the authors. Now and then a name turns up 
which must have botheredthem. Such aone 
is Wemyss of Bogie, at Kirkcaldy, of whom 
we read ; 
“ Boggius hic, octo vite post lustra, Jaco! 

in tumulo Vemius, pameees morte jacit.” 

But the quaint epitaphs attract us more 
than the learned inscriptions. Torryburn 
has a good crop of them, from which we take 
one as a sample: 

Either here, or here abouts, 
But whaaur it is none can tell 
Till Eppie rise and tell hersel.”* 

A fine compliment is paid to the ladies, as 
being the consummation of happiness, in an 
epitaph on a man who was laden with riches, 
and “loved to gather gear ”— 


“ Yet all his life did want a wife 
Of him to take the care.” 





We have referred to the surviving human 
pride which exists in some epitaphs. We 
must except one at Cupar-Angus, on “ Mr, 
Thomas Bell, Comedian,” who is styled “ a re. 
spectable performer,” but then the poor player 
does not say so of himself; the memorial is 
put up by his friends of the “ Dundee Eccen- 
tric X Society.” They probabiy told the 
truth—a thing lost sight of in these later 
days, when merely “‘ respectable performers” 
in other parts of the drama of life are magni- 
fied into angels and archangels by ecclesiasti- 
cal snobbishness.— The Atheneum, on a pub. 
lished collection of Scotch Epitaphs. 


A JATRA. 


On the north bank of the sacred Nerbud. 
da, about twenty miles from the mouth, there 
is a little village called Bhadbhut, which, with 
the exception of one month in every eighteen 
years, exists in the quiet, placid way natural 
to Hindoo villages. The houses are of mud; 
there is no bazaar, and the only substantial 
building in the place is the white temple over. 
looking the river. No one of higher author. 
ity lives here than the village patels, who can 
searcely read or write, and the village ac- 
countant, who does those offices for them; 
and their only subordinates are a few Bhils, 
who act as village watchmen, and are distin. 
guished from their non-official brethren only 
by the bows and arrows they carry. But as 
that particular month approaches, the village 
begins to grow, and by the time the new 
moon is visible it is a town. There is a ba- 
zaar, broad and long, lined with the shops of 
grain-sellers, and cloth-sellers, and spice-sel- 
lers, and sweetmeat-sellers, and braziers; 
there is street after street of new houses; on 
the shore there is a perfect fleet of boats, each 
with its one short mast, supporting a mighty 
sweeping yard three times the length of itself, 
and new boats arriving can hardly make their 
way among the swarms of bathers. 

The explanation of the change is that the 
Jatra has A year composed of lunar 
months, like that of the Hindoo calendar, is 
very rickety, and continually wants patching; 
and it is prescribed that when the month 
Bhadarava’s turn to be intercalated comes— 
which happens in eighteen years—then for 
the e of the second Bhadarava a Jatra is 
to be held at Bhadbhut. Now the most ex- 
traordinary thing about a Jatra is the absence 
of any Chg eens. That so many 
people should come so far to see so little, 
that they should be so happy in doing noth- 
ing, and take so much trouble about it, is 
really surprising. 

The belief that there is particular virtue 
in bathing in the Nerbudda at this particular 
time and place partly accounts for the assem- 
blage, but what have holy pilgrims to do with 
merry go-rounds, which are as crowded as the 
temple? and what means the roaring trade in 
brass and copper pots? But it is neither reli- 
gion nor traffic that brings all these people 
together; thousands come only for the fun of 
the thing, and what the fun is, is the greatest 
puzzle to a European. There are the merry 
go-rounds, certainly ; nor are they confined to 
youth : a full-grown man will mount a small 

wooden horse, and ride as if his only 
object in life were to catch the yellow one in 
front of him; and old men who are past such 
severe equestrian conflicts will still take ® 
seat in the cars that travel an inner and more 
sober circuit. Dancing and singing and 
story-telling go on too. Nautches are not to 
be seen, but there is a simple amateur dance, 
accompanied with the voice. Legs and lungs 
qualify any one to take part. Violent music, 
proceeding from a tent, may induce a few 
thousands to pay a small fee to go inside and 
see two or three wooden figures making fool- 
ish bows. Less sensational but more artistic 
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tations of scenes from holy legends, 
with Krishna often as the central re, are 
also to be seen. But the great sight of all is 
to see how many people are doing nothing at 
all The hum of voices goes on all night, 
and even an hour or two before dawn: in 
every quieter spot a firmament of glowing 
cigarettes shows how many are unwilling to 
waste these precious hours in sleep. 

The ordinary pilgrim’s attendance at the 
temple is very brief. The crowd pour in at 
one door, and out at another immediately. 
To continue passing through and through, 
from the calling of the god in the morning 
till the terrible voice which is supposed to 
send him to sleep at sunset, is a work of 
merit. Near the temple sit the holy mendi- 
cants and ascetics, almost naked, smeared all 
over with mud, wearing their bair and beard 
uncut, and looking altogether perfectly hid- 
eous and perfectly self-satisfied. Some of 
them are very distinguished—as he who has 
eome down from Benares, measuring the 
whole distance with his prostrate body; and 
he who lies all day on a plank, studded 
with nails points upward; and he who has 
held his hand up in the air for twenty- 
five years, till the finger-nails have grown 
so long that he appears to be holding up 
a bunch of snakes, and the muscles of the 
arm perfectly rigid. This wretched man will 
consent to bring his hand down again (he says 
he would have to soak the muscles in oil for 
three weeks in order to do so), if any one 
will feast for him three thousand Brahmans. 

Truly there is not much that is pleasing 
in a Jatra—childish amusements and miser- 
ably corrupt superstition. Still, Anglo-Sax- 
ons at least must admire that hundreds of 
thousands of persons are content to take 
their holiday where no liquor is allowed to be 
sold, and that, great as are the crowds, there 
is no quarreling, and, helpless and unpro- 


tected as the people are, scarcely any crime. 
“ , 
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ART-CRITICS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


It is a noticeable fact that, as art and ar- 
tists became vigorous, the critics waxed in 
h also. The “slashing” critic was 
exceedingly lively in the year 1790. He had 
much to say on the works of the foremost 
men in the exhibition of that year. The mod- 
est critics of 1780 were dead and buried. A 
new race had succeeded, and they came be- 
fore the public with a loudly-lashing whip, a 
war-whoop, and an affected scream of de- 
tision. One of these critics, who stepped for- 
ward to enlighten the public on art in the 
year 1790, first squarely planted himself be- 
fore West’s “Genius calling the Arts and 
Sciences,” and he said: “To my thinking, 
Genius looks as if he thought dancing was 
the most useful of all the sciences,” and, ac- 
cordingly, he is “about to give the arts a 
sample, a la Vestris/” Of Fuseli, this same 
worthy person remarked, “He would have 
made an excellent poulterer, be has such a 
happy knack of twisting arms and legs about 
without any regard to fractures or disloca- 
tions.” In front of Romney’s picture, the 
“Infant Shakespeare attended by Nature and 
the Passions,” this rade fellow committed a 
double offense. ‘The face of the child,” he 
said, “is not such as will please the ladies, 
for it is not intended to represent an infant 
Ganymede, but an infant Shakespeare!” 
He was not more reverent in his treatment 
of Loutherbourg’s “Christ appeasing the 
Storm,” but he allowed that the Duke of 
Clarence, who knew as much about a picture 
as he did of the Ogham hieroglyphics, de- 
livered himself of the finest complinrent that 
etiticism could pay to Loutherbourg’s work, 
his exclaiming, with a professional ardor 
that delighted the hearers, “Their danger 





would have been imminent if they hadn’t got 
the Saviour o’ the world aboard!” The re- 
ligious feeling of the prince had its influence 
on the critic, who, after praising Cosway’s 
“Christ in the Garden,” and expressing his 
delight at “the substantial representation of 
the allegorical cup,” said, with commendable 
gravity, “One of the angels appears to pass 
it from him, as too powerful for the situation 
of Christ—like a physician who revokes a 
prescription which he finds too potent for his 
patient.” 

Occasionally the critic divided himself 
into two, to increase his powers of illustra- 
tion by way of dialogue between himself and 
his other self, a supposed critical friend. 
Thus the imaginary couple paused to contem- 
plate Lawrence’s portrait of Miss Farren. 
“Very like, pon ’onnor!” cries one; but 
the other ridicules the idea of a lady in furs 
walking over primroses, as being a confusion 
of seasons, and he remarks, after the mild fash- 
ion of his times, “ Why, what a son of a 
of a painter this must be!” His friend en- 
treats him to be content with the accuracy 
of the likeness. “Oh, damme,” cries the 
critic, “look to the furs and primroses!” 
Then, there was the historica! scripture-pict- 
ure of “Solomon and Sheba,” painted for the 
Duke of Norfolk. “Solomon is dressed, by 
G——,” says our charming friend, “by an 
English advertising friseuwr/” With equal 
impertinence, but in somewhat better taste, 
one of the speakers remarks that the painter 
has put the Duke of Norfolk’s head on Solo- 
mon’s shoulders, and expresses his opinion 
that it would have been better if the artist 
could have placed Sclomon’s head upon Nor- 
folk’s shoulders. Again, he affects to echo 
the public expression, when he says of the 
“Brazen Serpent,” that “it is something in 
Scripture or else in the Revelation.” “Ah!” 
rejoins the alter ego, “‘ I know nothing of these 
matters!’ and so he passes away, with a 
laugh at the public, a sneer at religion, and a 
feeling of pride at his own ignorance. 

This free and easy style must have been 
popular, or it would not have prevailed so 
long as it did. The president, West, was as 
long its victim as any one. Among his pict- 
ures exhibited in 1791, were an “ Expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Paradise,” and “Sa- 
tan after the Fall.” On the former, the critic 
merely said : “ If Adam and Eve bore the small- 
est similitude to these figures, they were cer- 
tainly driven from the Garden of Eden for the 
same reason that a pair of chimney-sweepers 
would be driven from a drawing-room.” Of 
the fallen Satan it was said, with a strain at 
jocoseness, that “he looks a d——d thirg, 
indeed, but not at all like the devil!” West 
also had his “ Conversion of St. Paul” in the 
exhibition of this year. The criticism on this 
accused him, by implication, of dishonesty. 
The success of the artist was acknowledged, 
but the same subject, it was added, had been 
treated by many great masters, and West 
was blessed with a very good memory.—“ Ar- 
tists and Critics,” in Temple Bar. 

cise 


FALSE ANTIQUITIES. 


There has at all times been a proneness, 
more or less developed, for indulgence in the 
practical jokes or deceptions called hoazes ; 
sometimes through self-interested motives, 
but more usually springing from a love of 
fun, with a bit of malice in it. Antiquaries 
have frequently been victimized in this way, 
by the fabrication of articles purporting to be 
interesting as relics of past times. The read- 
ers of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Antiquary” will 
remember the metal vessel inscribed with the 
letters “ A-D-L-L?’ which Monkbarns inter- 
preted to mean “ Akricola dicavit libens lu- 
bens ;” but which Edie Ochiltree boldly pro- 
nounced to be “ Aikin Drum, lang ladle.” This 








was a supposed inst of bh t miscon- 
struction by a learned man whose zeal trav- 
elled a little too fast, due to Scott’s imagina- 
tion; but there was a real instance in the 
case of Vallancey, an Irish antiquary, who 
found a sculptured stone on the hill of Tara, 
and engraved the six letters of inscription in 
a costly work which he published; he made 
out these to mean, “ To Belus, God of Fire ;” 
but they proved to be simply some of the let- 
ters in the name of an Irishman, who, lying 
down lazily on the stone, incised them with a 
knife or chisel. In 1756, a wit, aided by an 
engraver, cut on a flat stone several words 
which were really an epitaph: “ Beneath this 
stone reposeth Claud Coster, tripe-seller of 
Impington, as doth his consort Jane;” but 
the seventy-seven letters were so skillfully di- 
vided into apparent words, syllables, and ab- 
breviations, as to look exactly like a Latin in- 
scription relating to the Emperor Claudius. 
For a long time this stone deceived antiquaries, 

Gough, the celebrated archeologist, saw 
at a curiosity-shop a slab of stone, inscribed 
in a curious way, bought it, had it described 
before the Society of Antiquaries, and en- 
graved for the Gentleman's Magazine. It pur- 
ported to be, “ Here Hardenut drank a wine- 
horn dry, stared about him, and died.” The 
shopkeeper stated that the stone had been 
discovered in Kennington Lane, where the pal- 
ace of Hardcnut, or Hardicanute is supposed 
to have been situated. The whole affair proved 
to bea hoax. George Stevens, having a grudge 
against Gough, procured a fragment of a 
chimney-slab, scratched an inscription on it 
in rudely-formed letters, and got a curiosity- 
dealer so to manage that Gough should see 
and buy the stone. 

Italy is wonderfully fertile in modern an- 
tiquies, articles made to imitate ancient pro- 
ductions, and sold at a high price to unwary 
art-connoisseurs. Inghirami, in his costly 
work on vases (“ Vasi Fittilli”), has a most 
absurd engraving of a vase, on which is de- 
picted an archeologist running after fame: 
the lady has her thumb to her nose, exactly in 
the way known to boys as “taking a sight,” 
while three engraved Greek words represent 
her as saying, “ Be off, my fine fellow!” No 
such vase existed; a hoax had been perpe- 
trated by a rival connoisseur, which Inghira- 
mi did not discover soon enough to cancel 
his engraving. 

There is no scarcity of instances at the 
present day, and in our own country, of the 
manufacture of antiques—more for profitable 
deception than mere waggery. Roman ves- 
sels and coins are every year coming to light 
which the Romans never saw, and flint im- 
plements which certainly were not fabricated 
in the stone period. Numismatists and coin- 
collectors know, to their cost sometimes, 
what rogues can do in one particular depart- 
ment of fraudulent hoaxing. A very old sil- 
ver coin is worth, in the antiquarian market, 
many times its weight in pure silver, or even 
pure gold, and hence there is a strong temp- 
tation to manufacture modern antique coins, 
producing, at the cost of a few shillings, that 
which will bring many pounds. There is 
reason to suspect that even in old times such 
sophistications were practised; for Roman 
coins have been occasionally dug up, in which 
the good specimens are found to be mixed 
with others evidently plated, and others, 
again, as evidently washed over with silver. 
The Greek islands are known at the present 
day to shelter men who make false dies of 
ancient coins, as a preliminary to the manu- 
facture of new specimens so doctored up as 
to pass for old. The trade is a lucrative one. 
A certain engraver of these surreptitious dies 
is said to have netted two or three thousand 
pounds from the pockets of English tourists 
alone, who bought the counterfeits at high 
prices, under the belief in their genuine an- 
tique character. The dies were really well 
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engraved, and the coins put out of hand in 
clever style. That England exercises this art 
as well as Greece, is quite certain.—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 


—_—~>— 


IRRITATING VIRTUES. 


About the utility and the advantages of 
punctuality there can be no manner of doubt. 
Time is a commodity as strictly limited in 
quantity as coal itself—at least as far as each 
individual is concerned—and whatever tends, 
as punctuality does, to economize time, is, of 
course, a good thing. But it is good only as 
a means to an end, not as an end in itself, 
and there are some people who do not culti- 
vate punctuality for the saving of time, but 
rather devote their time to the cultivation of 
punctuality. In fact, it may be observed 
that a large proportion of people eminent in 
the practice of this minor virtue, are people 
who have more time on their hands than they 
know what to do with; who, when they have 
punctually swallowed their breakfasts, have 
nothing on earth to occupy their minds with 
except watching for the approach of the 
luncheon-hour. To such people, any event 
which breaks the monotony of the day is an 
important epoch, just as to travelers in the 
desert the merest sand-hillock in the distance 
is an interesting feature in the landscape. It 
is a positive godsend to them. It gives them 
something to do and something to think of— 
or, perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
excites a certain mental motion which may 
be considered a kind of rudimentary form of 
thinking. And yet, forsooth, these people 
must give themselves prodigious airs of vir- 
tue, and crow over all creation, because they 
never miss a train, fail in an appointment, or 
are late for any thing, as if this precious 
punctuality of theirs were acquired by severe 
self-denial, and practised solely from a stern 
sense of duty. 

Punctuality is by no means the only minor 
virtue which can be irritating in this way. 
That particular variety of the virtue of order- 
liness which women glorify under the name 
of “ tidiness,” is a most excellent thing in its 
way, “ A sweet virtue, look you!” as Launce 
says, when cultivated in moderation; but 
who has not groaned under its oppressiveness 
in the house of the unco tidy? Who does 
not know the house where the maxim, “A 
place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place!” is so rigidly construed, that it seems 
contrary to the religio loci to make use of any 
thing; where books are not meant to be read, 
but to radiate symmetrically from the centre 
of the drawing-room table; where when you 
take a chair you cannot help feeling that in 
some degree you take a liberty also; where 
the end and purpose of every article is appar- 
ently to wear a cover of some sort, and the 
making of covers for things is the main occu- 
pation of the females of the family? In their 
full perfection perhaps such houses are only 
to be found among the curiosities of provin- 
cial middle-class life. The great worshipers 
of tidiness, as an end in itself, are people like 
George Eliot’s Dodsons and Tullivers—people 
with whom it is an article of religion to have 
“best things” reserved for some dimly-con- 
templated occasion in the remote future. 
But the Dodson and Tulliver calibre of mind 
is not confined to ayy one stratum or forma- 
tion in the social system. It is simply a 
variety of the one-idead mind, an order of 
mind by no means sparsely distributed, and 
apt to be irritating if you are brought into 
too close contact with it. The unicorn is 
very well in heraldry, where he has one side 
of a shield all to himself, but he must have 
been an abominable nuisance in the Ark with 
that obtrusive horn of his. In much the 
same way one-idead people are nuisances in 
society. They cannot keep their one idea 
out of their neighbors’ eyes and ribs, and 








they are by no means least exasperating when 
they and their idea are of a dull, commonplace 
nature, as is the case with those who make a 
minor virtue of tidiness. With the same sort 
of people, cleanliness, also, is apt to degener- 
ate into & minor virtue, and as a minor virtue 
it is all the more aggravating, because there 
is no saying any thing against it. Except in 
the case of old armor and beggars, and one 
or two other objects of purely esthetic inter- 
est, it is impossible to have too much cleanli- 
ness, and, any one assuming and parading it 
as a virtue, holds a perfectly unassailable 
position. This is what makes it such a fa- 
vorite with women, more especially with those 
who pride themselves on keeping the oppo- 
site sex in subjection. For making man 
thoroughly uncomfortable, and reducing him 
to a wholesome sense of his feebleness and 
inferiority, there is nothing feminine ingenu- 
ity has discovered more effective than that 
institution which takes the form of a general 
cleaning, scrubbing, and putting of things to 
rights.—Saturday Review, 


A POETICAL GRAMMAR. 


The study of the exact sciences, at least 
among Europeans, is not considered generally 
a poetical pursuit. Nothing, as a rule, could 
be more prosaic than a grammar or an arith- 
metic, and, though Professor Tyndall has 
most admirably shown the importance of a 
scientific use of the imagination, yet such 
fields of research are not usually strewed with 
the flowers of poesy. With the Hindoos it is 
different. The luxuriance of their tropical 
nature trails garlands over mathematics, and 
their simple problems are put in this style. 
We quote an instance from “ Bhascara Ach- 
arya Liliwati,” « mathematical work, trans- 
lated by J. Taylor, and published in Bombay, 
in 1816, 4to. The author, after having in- 
voked the deity with the head of an elephant, 
proposes a problem thus: 

“ Tell me, dear and beautiful Liliwati, thou 
who hast eyes like a fawn, tell me what is the re- 
sult of the multiplication of 135 by 12?” This 
work of Bhascara Acharya, like most Eastern 
treatises upon mathematical and astronomical 
subjects, is written in verse. In these days 
of research after the prehistoric migrations 
of the great Aryan race, it is interesting to 
see traces, though faint, of this tendency to 
poetic expression cropping out in our own 
literature, as an evidence of our inherited 
tendency. We have “A Poetical Grammar 
of the English Language,” by Joseph Fitch, 
published in London early in this century, of 
which the following specimen will suffice : 

“ Mood, mode, or manner, is the way 

In which our meaning we convey. 

Of moods in verbs we reckon five, 

The first we call indicative ; 

Because it simply indicates, 

Or says a thing, as ‘ William skaits.’” 
And so on through the whole of the parts of 
speech and their numerous subdivisions. In 
mathematics we have a French treatise on 
arithmetic, mise en vers, by L. Chavingnaud 
Lyons, the seventh edition, 1848. In his 
preface the author says: “Convinced by 
twenty years of experience, that a science is 
the easier in proportion as it is clear and 
simple, I have, without altering its princi- 
ples, adorned it with the charms of poetry. 
This is a sure way to shorten the study of the 
first part of mathematics, which, as is well 
known, is indispensable to all. How many 
young persons, disgusted with its difficulties, 
will thank me for having made an abstract 
science agreeable, the dryness of which is 
often fit only to inspire them with disgust! 
The enterprise was bold, I know, but it was 
less to surmount an obstacle which, up to 
this time, no one had dared attempt, than to 
render this service to society, that I have 
treated this subject. Poetry is the powerful 





lever of mnemotechny, and with its aid the 
principles of arithmetic are engraved prompt- 
ly, agreeably, and ineffaceably, in the minds of 
those who will deign to adopt this work in. 
tended for youth. Critics may censure my 
verses, but, before doing so, I wish they 
would try to make a few rhymes upon num. 
bers. Iam far from reaching the sublime 
eloquence of Corneille, or the ravishing sweet- 
ness of Racine; but my verses, considered 
with regard for my subject, have sufficient 
harmony to attract the reader, to whom [ 
wish to be useful before seeking to please. 
Young girls can henceforth learn this science, 
which has small attraction for them. Called 
upon to take part in the labors of those with 
whom they unite their destinies, they will 
without difficulty seize the principles of arith. 
metic, which it is important they should 
know when they wish to take part in com- 
mercial enterprises.” 

The author’s hopes appear to have been 
hardly realized during his time. Perchance, 


however, the new conceptions of woman’s 
sphere may afford an opportunity in the pres. 
ent for the success of his book. Only it 
should be translated into English, and this 
task would be more difficult than to write a 
new poetical arithmetic.—/. Howland. 


—+— 


SCHILLER AT WORK. 


Schiller went through this mass of work 
with a modest industry which never made 
any ostentatious display. He had, however, 
his peculiar ways of working, which attracted 
the curiosity of his contemporaries, and call 
forth the regret and even blame of his biog- 
raphers. He was, like most sensitive men, 
impatient of interruption, and required quiet 
and solitude for his work. This he sought in 
a characteristic retirement in the stillness of 
the night, in solitary hermitages where the 
world could not invade him. During the 
day he was visible like other men, but when 
night came he would leave his house and be- 
take himself to some lonely place, in a gar- 
den, where nothing but the night winds and 
murmur of the leaves could bear him com- 
pany. This custom, we are told,- began as 
early in his life as his residence in Dresden. 
When he was settled in Jena, in comparative 
pecuniary ease, and with great work in hand, 
he bought a little garden for the purpose of 
securing this retirement. The situation was 
fine: “On the top of the acclivity, from 
which there is a beautiful prospect into the 
valley of the Saal, and the fir-mountains of the 
neighboring forests, Schiller built himself a 
small house, with a single chamber. . . . On 
sitting down to his desk at night, he was 
wont to keep some strong coffee or wine- 
chocolate, but more frequently a flask of old 
Rhenish or champagne, standing by him, that 
he might from time to time repair the ex- 
haustion of nature. Often the neighbors 
used to hear him earnestly declaiming in the 
silence of the night ; and whoever had an op- 
portunity of watching him on such occasions 
—a thing very easy to be done from the 
heights lying opposite to his little garden- 
house, on the other side of the dell—might 
see him now speaking aloud, and walking 
swiftly to and fro in his chamber, then sud- 
denly throwing himself down into his chair 
and writing. In winter he was to be found 
at his desk till four, or even five o’clock in 
the morning—in summer till toward three.” 

How strange must this scene have seemed 
to those darkling spectators watching across 
the deli, in which the Lintra bach or burn 
tinkled unseen beneath the stars, the solitary 
lighted window opposite, the tall worn figure 
passing and repassing, the inspired pale coun- 
tenance, worn and weary, with which the poet 
turned to his work !—From “A Century of 
Great Poets,” in Blackwood, No. IX. Schiller. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


T sometimes seems, even when one is in 
his most sanguine mood, and looks at 
the world with a little of the optimist’s 
spirit, as though we were living in what must 
be called a remarkably uncreative time. In 
investigation, there is great, perhaps unusual, 
activity; but in those departments of intel- 
lectual production in which we are wont to 
think the creative faculty is the chief power, 
there is a noticeable quiet—a calm of medi- 
ocrity, only broken now and then by a ripple 
distinct enough to make us hopeful for the 
moment before it disappears. 

This is not a despondent wail over degen- 
erate times—a sickly form of literature to 
which we in no way incline; we have yet to 
learn that our day is of necessity the worse 
for this period of quiet; but the calm and its 
causes are worth note and study. That in 
literature, at least, it exists, seems too ob- 
vious to need proof. What great living writer 
in really creative literature is there to whom 
we can point at this moment—unless, indeed, 
we choose some one of the few still among 
us whose real work is over, whose best activ- 
ity already belongs, like Tennyson’s, to the 
past? William Morris is perhaps the only 
one who can be named against us; and even 
his noble poetry—the highest in the dream- 
er’s part of life—is hardly of the form of 
creation that we mean. There is no mind 
that has seized the spirit of the time—no 
interpreter of us to posterity; there are no 
creators of the work that shall make our day 
seem a living and breathing reality, instead 
of a memory only, to those of the future. 
The age is rich in the records of investiga- 
tion, of discovery; but in literature, at least, 
as the word is used, we are not “ making our 
history.” 

Charles Reade, who covers up so much 
with rubbish, has written clearly at least this 
one good and true thing: “I say before 
Heaven and earth that the man who could 
grasp the facts of this day, and do an im- 
mortal writer’s duty by them—i. e., so paint 
them as a later age will be content to engrave 
them — would be the greatest writer ever 
lived: such is the force, weight, and number 
of the grand topics that lie this day on the 
world’s face. I say that he who has eyes to 
See may now see greater and far more poetic 
things than human eyes have seen since our 
Lord and his apostles and his miracles left 
the earth,” 

Where is the one to do this thing? We 
are harping upon a very ancient string, per- 
haps ; and certainly the cant about “the com- 
ing man” has been made so puerile that we 
are worse than weary of it; but there are 
men—and men; and, though the looked-for 
genius of the time will never come in the 
fashion in which those who clamor for him 
Picture his arrival, we hold to our own faith 





—in our own way—in his coming; for he | faculty is checked in them, for the moment, 


is a logical outgrowth, and no phenome- 
non. 

Why, then, is the long quiet so unbroken, 
in which we are left with ten thousand good 
workers and works—a few great ones, but no 
greatest? Why do not we Americans, the 
young nation, produce the leader forthwith ? 
The reasons why it is not yet time seem plain 
enough—the reasons, indeed, why we have not 
yet a really representative literature—a lit- 
erature that represents what is really strong- 
est in us—to say nothing of our not producing 
“the one man.” 

We looked for the great creative writer 
when the country was many years younger, 
because we said, “The great, rough strength 
of new soil, and new blood, and being near 
to Nature, and fighting the fight against mat- 
ter, will produce him.” These rugged forces 
made patriots, not writers. Then we said, 
“The broadest culture is necessary for him ;” 
and we looked among those who had added 
the most careful training of the Old World 
to the greatest learning of the New; there 
were charming, thoroughly-cultured scholars 
—whom we needed beyond all people—but 
not creators; there was not the true genius 
of the time. We shall never have him until 
we have joined the two; until our greatest 
strength can take on the broadest culture 
without being weakened by a taint of dilet- 
tanteism ; until our broadest culture can gain 
the strength not to be ashamed of what be- 
longs, not to the past, but to the giant force 
and action of the present. 

Among our best men, in America, it seems 
to us that the time of that crude fancy which 
believed that natura] strength was all the 
stronger because it had not the old culture, 
is utterly gone. In its place has come the 
second stage of progress—a disagreeable end 
outwardly not a strong stage—the time of 
criticism, of fastidious, cautious work—the 
period of the dilettanti. Culture has been 
brought to a very high point among the best 
young writers of to-day, and its first effect 
seems to have been to make them fearful to 
use their strength in any but in trammeled 
ways. The past awes them, and we have—a 
literature of admirable, scholarly imitations. 
Some exceptions there are to this, of course, 
but not of sufficient power to distract atten- 
tion from the rule; and the rule is—varia- 
tions on old themes, with a momentary, cap- 
tivating air of the present, perhaps, but al- 
ways clearly traceable to old schools, old 
inspirations. 

It would seem wild talk, no doubt, to some 
of our transatlantic friends, if we should say 
how rapidly we believe there is growing up 
in America a class of scholars like those to 
whom Mr. Emerson referred when he said, 
“England is full of silent Greeks "—men with 
the whole culture of the past, making them 
silent for the time; men with ideals so raised 
by their culture that the creating, attaining 





by despair of reaching any thing so high as 
what they know has been reached ; men who 
do not write because they cannot satisfy 
themselves, to whom the world seems so 
crowded with what has been done that there 
is nothing in their field of observation left for 
them to do. 

We are not of those to whom these glances 
at the characteristics of the literary “ situa- 
tion” to-day bring any discouragement. To 
us they seem to show a stage of progress as 
healthy in itself as those periods that are 
gone, or those that are to come. We have 
had the school that believed all could be done 
by force and strength alone; the leaders of 
our present literature are perhaps tending too 
much toward the school in whose writing 
mere culture has in some degree crowded 
natural strength aside, and made it fearful 
to act; but we are steadily growing toward 
the time when there shall be men with minds 
large enough for strength and culture to work 
together in them, as they have worked in the 
minds that built up the great literatures pre- 
ceding ours. 

When that time comes—and it is not far 
away—we shall look for creative power that 
shall at last produce the great work that may 
fairly represent the age—for the man that 
shall “do an immortal writer’s duty” by it. 
In the mean while let us only guard against 
the belittling part of the influences of to-day 
—the tendency to hypercriticism, that is blind- 
ing our eyes to much that is really strong and 
good; the fastidious spirit of the utter dilet- 
tante, to which nothing is noble that does not 
bear the stamp of the established schools; 
and that worst spirit of all, that lets whatever 
there is of vigor and force in it be moulded 
into weakness, by the fear of violating that 
great modern law—nil admirari. The world, 
it would seem, should have learned by this 
time that no great writer ever wrote or was 
sustained, save by one power, with and above 
all others—enthusiasm. 


—— The recent letter of Mr. John 
Bigelow to the Zribune, concerning the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition to be held in Philadelphia 
in 1876, took the ground, as many of our 
readers will remember, that an attempt 
should not be made to give to that exhibition 
the character of a world’s fair, but that, on 
the contrary, it should be made strictly what 
the occasion would seem to demand, and the 
best sens of the people dictate—an exhibi- 
tion illustrative of our national progress dur- 
ing the century since the foundation of the 
republic. The position assumed in the letter, 
that those foreigners who come to Philadel- 
phia will come to see just this—to look 
at the exhibition as a national one, and 
entirely apart from its character as a display 
of the products of other countries—seems to 
us very well taken. Seeing, as we have done, 
the at least partial fuilure of the great inter- 
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national display at Vienna, it would seem that 
we ought to be warned in time. World’s 
fairs can rarely be managed with such per- 
fect machinery as to secure complete suc- 
cess; the various contributors to the display 
are widely scattered; a thousand interests 
are hard to join into one. A national exhi- 
bition, on the contrary, gives every motive 
necessary for success to the citizens of the 
country the progress of which it is designed 
to illustrate and record. Pride, patriotism, 
and personal interest, contribute to induce 
the best conduct of the affair at home; the 
national character given to the exhibition at- 
tracts those from abroad who would care 
comparatively little to see again collected 
those contributions from European countries, 
which nearly all who travel have seen brought 
together before—at London, at Paris, or at 
Vienna. 

Mr. Bigelow’s more recent letter merely 
advocated this plan as opposed to the one 
that has actually been adopted; but the 7rib- 
une, since publishing the later communica- 
tion, has called renewed attention to another, 
from the same hand, which it published in 
January, 1871, and in which Mr. Bigelow 
gives in detail the plan he had hoped to see 
earried into effect. In this excellent letter, 
the principal measures which Mr. Bigelow 
hoped to see incorporated in the scheme for 
a national commemoration are described at 
considerable length. From the summary of 
them, recently made by the Tribune, we take 
the following programme which the writer 
proposed should be carried out so far as pos- 
sible: 

“1. At least one complete set of gold or 
silver current coins, with new devices com- 
memorative of the day, should be struck off 
at the Mint for every citizen of the United 
States able and willing to pay for it. 

“2. One of the eminent poets of our land, 
or all, should be invited to sing in enduring 
verse our national farewell to the departing 
century. 

“3. Every art should be laid under contri- 
bution for some appropriate memorial of the 
degree of excellence to which such art shall 
have attained, and with which it will begin 
the succeeding century. And especially— 

“4, A series of sketches of the progress 
and product of civilization in the United 
States for the expiring century, which should 
catalogue, as it were, the obligation3 of the 
world thus far to the great American republic. 

“6. Foreign nations might be invited to 
participate in the celebration in such a way 
as should seem most fitting. At least the 
opportunity could be offered them of sending 
or withholding their congratulations upon the 
occasion, and thereby showing in what esti- 
‘mation we as a nation will be held abroad, 
and the nature of our relations with the rest 
of the world at that period.” 

We are glad to see this subject thus re- 
vived: in the first place, because it gives us 











an opportunity to place on record our hearty 
approval of such a scheme as this; again, be- 
cause it will give rise to a discussion which 
cannot be without good effect on those who 
have charge of the actual exhibition as it is 
now proposed; and, finally, because there 
seems a dim chance that it may vet be de- 
cided that it is not too late to adopt some 
form of Mr. Bigelow’s plan after all. 





The progressive interest taken in 
scientific subjects in this country is agree- 
ably testified by the annual meetings of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, whose proceedings this year at 
Portland were more than ordinarily fruitful 
in speculation and suggestion. Such a com- 
parison of ideas cannot fail to be useful to the 
community at large; for thoughtful persons 
do not need to be convinced that scientific 
discovery, however abstract it may appear at 
a superficial glance, is always attended sooner 
or later by valuable practical results. Amer- 
ica, even in her infancy, betrayed a capacity 
for scientific originality, and we are no longer 
in our scientific infancy. It is only by asso- 
ciation, too, that the best results may be ob- 
tained; light is needed on all serious ques- 
tions from every point of the compass; and 
a comparison of thought and experiment can- 
not fai] to give birth to yet newer truths. It 
is a pity that more provision is not made, as 
has been done at Princeton, to enable schol- 
ars of proved ability to pursue independent 
studies in matters of science. This cannot 
be done by the government, whose province 
is, or should be, zealously limited ; but surely 
general university endowments might be util- 
ized in this way to the advantage both of 
our institutions of learning and of the public. 
Discovery depends very much now upon vol- 
untary sacrifice; but, if any class deserves 
the support and appreciation of the public, it 
is those who lay the foundations for inven- 
tions, the benefits of which are universally 
felt. The jealousy with which many of our 
colleges have long regarded the progress of 
science is fast fading away; and it is to be 
hoped that institutions like Harvard, Yale, 
and Cornell, will see the advantage of attaching 
to them men of learning, who will be unham- 
pered by lecturing or recitation duties, and 
left free to carry forward the experiments 
which float dimly in the imagination of almost 
every able and original scientific thinker. 
The disposition to ridicule such a body as the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
is simply the result of ignorance of the real 
significance of the topics which occupy it; 
certainly no gathering more deserves the 
grateful appreciation of the country. 


The East, it seems, is not to be al- 
lowed to rest in the romantic and lazy tran- 
quillity which, as regards material progress at 
least, has been its lot for so many centuries; 
for keen Western eyes are peering about in 
all sorts of holy and classic places, with a 
view to “improvements.” Already the Mont- 
Cenis Tunnel admits hordes of English and 
Yankee travelers into a land which, a quarter 
of a century ago, scarcely had any railway at 





all ; the Suez Canal has solved the problem 
of a steam transit by water from Europe to 
India and China, without a weary voyage 
around the Cape of Good Hope ; and “ Cook's 
voyagers ’’ make return excursions to the pa- 
godas of Bombay and the bungalows of Ben. 
gal; a railway is being laid from Jaffa to Je. 
rusalem, and ere long engine-whistles will find 
an echo in the Holy Sepulchre itself ; Yokoha. 
ma and Yeddo are connected by an iron road, 
and Persia is to be divided by a similar way 
from the Caspian to the Gulf; Jerusalem is 
revealing, to the energy of a few enthusiastic 
Englishmen, the real form and degree of mag. 
ifi of Sol ’s Temple; and it will 
not be many years before it will be possible 
to go by rail from Alexandria to the hitherto 
most strange and mysterious of African wa 
ters, the Albert Nyanza. A project entitled 
to rank with, any of these in difficulty, and, 
possibly, as far as the future is concerned, in 
importance, is about to be set on foot by an 
Italian and a Greek. They propose to them. 
selves a task which no less than three Cesars, 
not to speak of two Corinthian kings, essayed 
in vain. This is, to make a canal across the 
obstinate Isthmus of Corinth. What splen- 
did memories does not the very name of Cor- 
inth evoke! We think of the classic games 
to which all Greece flocked, with their tests 
of muscular and martial skill, their valueless 
yet invaluable wreaths of laurel, their elo- 
quent poets singing the praises of the victors, 
their gay festivals under decorated groves, 
and in the terraced gardens of palaces ; we 
think of the glory of the proud city which, 
seated at the foot of the Acrocorinthus, along 
the shores of her sparkling gulf, was at one 
era the mistress of the world’s commerce, 
trading with the Romans in the West, and 
the followers of Buddha, Zoroaster, and Con- 
fucius, in the Orient; we recall that Cesar, 
with his shrewd head as well as indomitable 
enterprise, struggled with the isthmus to 
force a passage from sea to sea, to restore to 
Corinth her commercial queenship, that Rome 
might profit by it and wax yet more splendid 
and luxurious. We remember that Nero pre- 
sumptuously attempted what the great consul 
had failed to do, and then Caligula, and then 
Atticus ; all, however, in turn abandoning the 
then impossible job. But the present pro- 
jectors live in other times ; and in other times 
there are not only other customs, but other 
and vastly better scientific reason and re 
sources. It is probable that the Corinthian 
isthmus will really be pierced this time ; and 
if so, there is no reason why the Pelopon- 
nesus should not again become a teeming 
and prosperous commercial centre. Corinth 
would then naturally be a main entrepot be- 
tween Brindisi, which is the same as saying 
all Western and Northern Europe, and the 
Levant; while the importance to Greece her- 
self, whose present commerce is deplorably 
stagnant and meagre, is not easily foreseen. 
Greece needs, more than almost any thing 
else, material prosperity, which would pro 
duce content ; and it is by no means unlikely 
that the restoration of Corinth to something 
like the commercial importance she poss 
twenty-one centuries ago, would be one val- 
uable means of creating a new, peaceful, and 
prosperous, if not glorious, Hellas. 
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Art and Music. 


N the United States the artistic world is still 
asmall one, and it would seem that the 
comparatively few persons cultivated in this 
direction would know the name and works of 
each and every painter of any merit in the 
country, and that some of their pictures would 
be found in each of our large cities. But such 
is by no means the case. 

New-York artists, having the largest mar- 
ket at home, naturally exhibit their works in 
their own galleries. But it is observable that 
Boston and Philadelphia, with no such mo- 
tive, in a number of cases are just as exclusive ; 
and, in looking over the list of painters in the 
Boston art-stores, we find a set of names as 
distinct from the New-York artists as from 
those of Munich and Paris. Among the most 
important of these are Mr. Allan Gay and Mrs. 
Sarah Darrah. During the past fifteen or twen- 
ty years visitors at the Boston picture-stores 
have been delighted with the sea-shore views 


of both these artists, and have found in the. 


cold, sedgy marshes, and bleak, rocky shores 
of Mr. Gay, perhaps the best and strongest in- 
terpretation of the character of New-England 
coast-scenery that has ever before been given. 
With an economy of color as careful as that of 
Nature herself in these regions, he has con- 
veyed through his paint-brush the smile of the 
saltsea; and the cold sunlight gleaming over 
long lines of brown and russet moors, and in 
the twisted branches of cedar-trees hugging 
the rocky hill-sides, Mr. Gay pictures to our 
mind’s eye the viol and desolation of winter 
storms, which, though his canvas does not de- 
lineate them, move the imagination of the be- 
holder with the vividness of Nature’s own hints. 

Mrs. Darrah’s pictures, too, though in rather 
a different vein from Mr. Gay’s, are very sug- 
gestive, and while they are as far from being 
pre-Raphaelite as his, are strongly touched in, 
every twist of the paint-brush being alive with 
sthoughtful feeling for Nature. Hills and val- 
leys, winds and clouds, fall into their places, 
and utter each its own distinctive mean>g, 
through a palette of color rich and strong, but 
ina key that is always true to the ideaof New- 
England individuality, and in its richest ren- 
dering never loses sight of an underlying stern- 
ness beneath even her October hazes. Nor, when 
she drapes the land in purple or crimson, does 
she forget the sinew of color or form, which pre- 
vents New England’s atmosphere from being 
interpreted to the sensuous splendor and calm 
of Gifford’s sunlight in Italy, or Tiffany’s lazy 
skies of Egypt or Syria. This capacity to 
seize the idea of a climate or an atmosphere is 
& great thing in an artist, and is very much of 
the same value as a capacity to render a tem- 
Perament in an author or musician. The power 
todo it is born, not cultivated; and there are 
very few who have the sort of sympathy ne- 
cessary for its attainment. 

It is so seldom that artists have the faculty 
to reproduce more than one phase of life that, 
when the other day we saw at Doll & Rich- 
ards’s, in Tremont Street, in Boston, a bou- 
quet of Pirus Japonica, by Mr. Gay, we felt 
that we had turned over another page in read- 
ing the phases of his mind. Flower-painting 
dua not been very much prized among our 
artists till lately ; but within a few years a good 
many people seem to have waked up to the idea 
that posies are, after all, a good thread on 
Which to string their emotions, and the result 
of this impression has been a revelation of a 
great many conditions of feeling through these 
little telltales, which are really about the most 
simple means of expression in existence. 








In poetry, we all know the associations of— 


“A primrose by the river’s brim...” 
“A violet by a mossy stone..." 


and the passion that is concentrated in the 
rea rose and the white rose in Tennyson’s 
‘Come into the Garden, Maud,’’ and the 
meanings that are painted by each flower in 
that exquisite poem; but a passion-picture had 
hardly been shown till Gustave Doré imaged 
luxury and gorgeous fullness of life in his large 
painting of roses and hollyhocks in a garden 
filled with light and wet with dew, and glitter- 
ing with a multitude of gem-like insects. Since 
then, American artists have made flowers that 
told tales—Miss Beers, in her downy thistles, 
waving against still, blue skies, and furnishing 
materials for the nests of tiny, fluttering birds 
that tremble on the thistle-stalks, themselves 
almost like flowers; Miss Oakey, who dis- 
plays her love for flowers that resemble velvet 
and satin and gossamer clad ladies, tall and 
stately roses and lilies that toil not, neither 
do they spin; and now we see, in this picture 
of the Pirus Japonica by Mr. Gay, a fancy 
broken loose from the stern and colorless se- 
verity of New-England granite, and a north- 
ern climate, to revel in the rich hues and soft 
lustre of peacocks painted on an Oriental 
screen, and flowers like red-and-white flame 
rising from an antique, mellow-tinted urn. 


It would seem that New-Yorkers have lived 
under a delusion regarding the true character 
of their favorite organization, the Thomas 
Orchestra. It now pleasantly appears that 
this fine corps of musicians, instead of living a 
life for its own aggrandizement and fame, is 
really but an adjunct or rather an integral part 
of a great operatic combination, the proportions 
and qualities of which are soon to be definitely 
described. 

Enough of it is now known to enable one 
to say that the project is by far the most am- 
bitious that has ever emanated from musical 
interests in this country. It includes the con- 
struction of a beautiful and substantial opera- 
house of grand proportions, the gathering of a 
large and permanent company, and the thor- 
ough fitting of an ample stage with all possible 
artistic and mechanical appliances. 

The same care that was expended in select- 
ing and proportioning the elements of the or- 
chestra whose splendid performances have be- 
come so famous, is to control the arrangement 
of the choruses, the scenic effects, and the 
conduct of the general work. It will be en- 
tirely just to expect the same excellence in all 
that will concern the great enterprise, that 
characterizes the labor of the present band of 
instrumentalists. 

The preparations for beginning the actual 
work have now reached an advanced stage, 
and many persons of great wealth have long 
since pledged their aid. It will, no doubt, be 
natural with those who have not noticed the 
rapid extension of musical culture in this coun- 
try, to ask if the support of the people will 
proveample. Six years ago the answer to such 
@ question would have been an unqualified 
negative; but, since then, so very rapid has 
been the growth of the desire for good music 
in all the cities and large towns, that one is 
assured that this new and extensive project is 
the result of the popular desire. 

The excursions of Thomas’s orchestra into 
the various parts of the country, as well as its 
ministrations in this city, have been very 
largely instrumental in creating this desire, 
and, in fact, this sowing of musical seed was a 
portion of the plan of the far-seeing originators 
of the enterprise. 

Mr. Thomas has labored earnestly for fif- 





teen years with this object clearly in view, and 
he has used all his influence as a musician 
and organizer to secure the result which now 
happily seems inevitable. 

In 1876, or possibly even sooner than that, 
we may listen toa masterpiece of Wagner’s, 
or of Verdi’s, or of Meyerbeer’s, rendered 
under truly American auspices, with an unpar- 
alleled orchestra, a large and perfectly-trained 
chorus, a magnificently-fitted stage, and with 
the high réles sustained by the greatest native 
and foreign singers, whose talents will find 
sufficient spurs and incentives in the quality 
of their associations. 

Mr. Thomas urges that this opera- house 
will develop a thoroughly American school, 
and that the time will be brought near when 
there may be a large class of American music- 
writers and Jibrettists, whose works will be of 
so fine a character that we may reciprocate fa- 
vors with Europe, and so cancel our debts, and 
have to spare besides. 

It is impossible not to enthusiastically ap- 
plaud this fine movement ; and we see, in the 
great discretion which has marked its direc- 
tion thus far, an excellent promise that it wil 
arrive at splendid maturity. 


Speaking in advance of the Birmingham 
Musical Festival, which took place in the latter 
part of August, the Athenaeum said: “The 
English composer will be Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
who aspires beyond the modest proportions of 
the anthem, and seeks to wir fame in a new 
oratorio, ‘The Light of the World.’ And the 
antecedents of our young musician justify the 
essay ; for the merits of his cantata, ‘ the Prod- 
igal Son,’ produced at the Worcester Festival, 
are such as to bave entitled him to the honor 
conferred upon him by the General and Or- 
chestral Committees of the Birmingham meet- 
ing. It has not been officially announced, but 
it is universally stated, that Mr. Sullivan has 
had the codperation of Mr. George Grove, the 
secretary of the Crystal Palace, in the words 
of ‘ The Light of the World,’ the subject being 
the main incidents of the life of the Saviour. 
The composer has been in good hands, there- 
fore, for his book. The literary and scientific 
attainments of Mr. Grove are well known and 
appreciated, and reliance can be placed on his 
tact and taste in the treatment of the scriptural 
story. There are also other novelties of note 
which will be heard for the first time, two of 
which are an ‘Ave Maria’ and a ‘Double 
Chorus’ by Rossini, ‘Cantemus,’ to be given 
on Friday morning, the 29th inst., in the same 
programme with Spohr’s cantata, ‘God is 
Great,’ Haydn’s mass, ‘ The Imperial’ (No. 2), 
and the numbers from ‘Israel.’ The two 
works, by the composer of the ‘ Stabat Mater,’ 
the ‘ Messe Solennelle,’ and the ‘ William Tell,’ 
form portions of the MSS. recently sold by the 
widow to an amateur, Baron Grant, which will 
be published here. A quasi secular production, 
‘The Hymn of Peace,’ will also be executed at 
the second concert, on Wednesday evening 
(the 27th inst.), and on the preceding evening, 
Rossini’s chorus, ‘ The song of the Titans,’ will 
be performed. Sir Michael Costa has arranged 
these four Rossinian compositions for the fes- 
tival. On the evening of the 26th, Signor 
Schira’s cantata, ‘ The Lord of Burleigh,’ a set- 
ting of Mr. Tennyson’s poem, will be pro- 
duced ; and, at the evening concert of the 28th, 
Signor Randegger’s dramatic cantata, ‘ Frido- 
lin,’ adapted by Madame Rudersdorff, the vo- 
calist, from Schiller’s ‘Message to the Forge,’ 
will be performed. With six compositions 
executed for the first time in the festival pro- 
gramme, there can be no lack of interest. In 
addition to the works specified above, Men- 
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delssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ will be the opening orato- 
rio on Tuesday morning (the 26th inst). The 
meeting will end with an evening performance 
of ‘Judas Maccabeus,’ on Friday, the 29th.’ 
It remains to be seen whether the critics have 
been as well satisfied with the performance as 
they were with the anticipation. 


Of Dr. Jacob Burckhardt’s work on Italian 
art, ‘‘ The Cicerone,” which has been trans- 
lated into English, and is attracting not a little 
attention in England, the Saturday Review, in 
a highly-commendatory notice, says: “ Dr. 
Burckhardt is the best exponent we have yet 
met with of the intuitional system. A work 
of art is for him an idea; the outward form is 
of worth only as the expression of an inward 
thought; colors are symbols of sentiments, 
even human figures are of value chiefly as they 
reveal an indwelling soul. There is scarcely 
an instance in these pages in which color is 
found fault with because a wrong color has 
been chosen or a right color put into a wrong 
place; neither are characters much blamed 
when out of drawing or mistaken in line or 
composition; what is really demanded of a 
picture is that it shall be right-minded, true, 
and noble in intent. Thus it will be under- 
stood that this criticism is not so much that of 
a painter as of a poet or a philosopher. The 
book affords no evidence that the writer could 
take the brush out of the hand of an artist and 
correct the errors into which he had fallen; it 
rather shows that operation of mental analysis 
which might fitly be applied to a written 
drama. In fact, the art of painting is here 
considered but as a language, and a picture as 
little else than a mode of writing ideas on wall 
or canvas. In like manner the office of criti- 
cism is assumed to depend on the response of 
mind to mind, of emotion to emotion; the 
critic and the painter have a soul in common, 
and, when two souls happen to accord, all is 
as it should be. Thought, it seems to be sup- 
posed, comes from the picture and joins thought 
in the mind of the spectator, and, when the 
thought of each is true and beautiful, then the 
critic is satisfied, and gives his verdict accord- 
ingly. Such judgment, which is grounded on 
sympathy, implies in the first place fine in- 
tuitions, and, in the second, full culture, in 
neither of which requisites is Dr. Burckhardt 
wanting.”’ 


In the Saturday Review's second article on 
** Art at the Vienna Exhibition,” the writer 
makes the following comparison between the 
German and French schools—a comparison 
which is perhaps expressed in too sweeping 
terms, but which has not a little truth: ‘“ Af- 
ter a careful survey of the contents of these 
German galleries, we again come to the con- 
clusion that there is a deep and uubroken stra- 
tum underlying the whole German Empire. 
For the moment there appear on the surface 
differences in formation which may for a time 
divide Munich from Dasseldorf, or Berlin from 
Vienna ; but such distinctions are usually found 
to be but the accidents resulting from the resi- 
dence of some man of commanding talent, such 
as that of Professor Piloty, in Munich. Ger- 
man art essentially remains German forever ; 
it is serious, solemn, and studious even to a 
fault; it lacks spontaneity. Compared with 
Italian art—old as well as modern—it is denied 
the sense of beauty; indeed, we have some- 
» times thought that the true vocation of pro- 
fessors in Germany has been to teach and to 
illustrate the philosophy of ugliness. In Vi- 
enna the contrast between Germany and 
France is just as great as might be anticipated 
from the differences of national character. In 
a German picture we can always smell tobacco 





and beer, without the promise of champagne ; 
and yet we are expected to worship as in the 
presence ofthe gods. The French, on the con- 
trary, are without a creed; they seldom pre- 
sume to teach, and profundity and philosophy 
they hold in abhorrence. A French artist is 
content to be artistic, and nothing more. Such 
are the conclusions which once again the Vi- 
enna Exhibition serves to confirm.” 


Some excellent and long-needed changes 
have been made in the time of opening the 
galleries in the British Museum to the public. 
We quote from the Atheneum the announce- 
ments of the new facilities, as well as the Athe- 
neum’s comments, with which any traveler 
who has experienced disappointment in this 
matter will decidedly agree: ‘‘ We are glad to 
see an advertisement stating that, ‘ on appli- 
cation to the Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum, special facilities are afforded for the 
study of specified branches of the collections, 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, to classes and 
parties of not more than fifty in number for 
the lower galleries, and thirty for the upper 
galleries.’ Likewise it is stated that the mu- 
seum ‘is open from ten o’clock on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, and from twelve 
o’clock on Saturdays throughout the year.’ In 
making these announcements the authorities 
have certainly taken steps in a desirable direc- 
tion, and there is no doubt that written appli- 
cations are always attended to with courtesy 
and promptness ; nevertheless, when one sees, 
as he may, not once, but twenty times a day, 
country-folks and foreigners turned away from 
the gates on Tuesdays and Thursdays, and with 
astonishment and disappointment on their 
faces, it is impossible to deny sympathy for 
the annoyance and wonder of the rejected per- 
sons, because admission on those days might 
be given without the slightest difficulty, incon- 
venience, or increased cost in any respect. It 
is true the Louvre is closed on certain days in 
the week, but, then, it is open on Sunday, the 
universal French holiday, and no foreigner 
was ever turned away from its gates.”’ 


The German correspondent of a London 
journal, writing of Weimar, says: “‘ Liszt is 
the hero—almost the divinity—of Weimar, as 
Goethe wasin his day. The court honors him; 
the musicians worship him; the people are 
proud of him; and, when he brings out some 
new work, artists, princes, and dilettanti, re- 
sort to Weimar from all parts of Germany, 
from England, Austria, and Russia, to attend 
upon the festival, and do homage to the genius 
of the composer. Liszt knows well how to 
maintain his position with a courtly and serene 
dignity. His appearance commands respect 
and admiration. His long, gray hair sets off 
finely a brow that seems formed for the sculp- 
tor, and which, chiseled in marble, might be 
taken for a classical antique. His tall and 
stately figure, clothed in the long, black frock 
of his order, suggests some venerable dignitary 
of the Church. His manners are the perfec- 
tion of the gentleman; and, when he is ani- 
mated in conversation, or when he feels the 
inspiration of a musical theme and runs his 
fingers over the keys of the piano, his mouth 
and eyes kindle with a bewitching smile, that 
blends the freshness and fervor of youth with 
the graceful composure of the conscious mas- 
ter of his art.” 


An English review, in speaking of processes 
for exactly reproducing old manuscripts and 
the like, says of the French mode of doing 
this: ‘The French contend that their system 
beats our autotype and other processes com- 
pletely out of the field. By M. Dujardin’s 





method they are enabled to photograph at 
once on toa steel plate. This is then etched 
with acid in the ordinary way, and an engray- 
ing is produced, at a cost varying from twenty- 
five to forty francs a page, from which fifty 
thousand copies, or more if needed, may be 
produced at intervals, as required. An auto- 
type gelatine will print only two hundred and 
fifty copies, we believe. Photo - lithographs 
have to be retouched, and the laying by of the 
stones for any time is necessarily expensive.” 


The London Academy says: “ The Royal 
Academy of Belgium has recently bestowed its 
quinquennial prize for literature on M. Edouard 
Fétis, in consideration of his writings on the 
fine arts. M. Fétis is chiefly known by his 
contributions to L’ Indépendance Belge, but his 
learned work on ‘ Les Artistes Belges i la 
Etranger,’ reprinted in 1857 from the Bulle 
tins de P Académie Royale de Belgique, intro- 
duced him to most students of art. His latest 
work, ‘Z) Art dans la Société e dans V Etat; 
which appeared in*1870, has met with less at- 
tention in England than ought to have been 
accorded to it. 
often overlooked by our critics.” 


Mademoiselle Carlotta Patti, Fraulein Lieb- 
hart, Madame Lemmens, Madame Sinico, Miss 
Blanche Cole, Miss Rose Hersee, Mademoiselle 
Scalchi; Mr. G. Perren, Signor Foli, and others, 
are the chief singers at the Covent Garden 
series of promenade concerts now going on in 
London. M. Riviére is the conductor. Sir 
Julius Benedict conducts the oratorios and 
classical music. Madame Sauret-Carreno is 
the solo pianist, and M. Sauret the violinist. 


The receipts from the recent exhibition of 
the Royal Academy in London amounted to 
between fifteen and sixteen thousand pounds, 
“Not five years ago,” says the Atheneum, 
“thirteen thousand pounds was considered s 
marvelously huge sum to be obtained by this 
means.”? 


A bust, by Mr. Woolner, of the late Rev. F. 
D. Maurice, has just been placed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, in the Chapel of St. John Baptist. 





Witerary Hotes, 


A PROPOS of the publication of the sec 
ond volume of Mr. H. H. Furness’s new 
“ Variorum Edition of Shakespeare,’ the Pall 
Mali Gazette comments as follows on the very 
great labor the editor has planned for himself, 
and the skill of its execution: ‘* Mr. Furness 
has undertaker to edit Shakespeare on a scale 
so extensive that he may well express a doubt 
whether the whole work can be accomplished 
within the limits of a lifetime. The volume 
before us, which contains ‘ Macbeth,’ consists 
of nearly five hundred closely-printed pages, 
each of which gives tokens of painstaking re- 
search. The labor of such a work can only be 
adequately appreciated by those who have 
been engaged in similar toil; but it is not la- 
bor in vain, for Mr. Furness’s industry and 
critical sagacity, if we may judge from this 
specimen of his editorial skill, fit him for the 
task he has undertaken. The purpose of the 
editor is fully explained in the preface. In his 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Mr. Furness based his 
work ina considerable measure on the Vari- 
orum of 1821, ‘admitting only such notes 
from it as had been adopted by the succeeding 
editors, together with all the original notes of 
those editors themselves.’ This plan he has 
now given up as too restricted. The Variorum 
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of 1821 has its place chronologically among the 
rest, but ‘is no longer the starting - point 
whence Shakespearian criticism shall begin, 
as though all criticism that preceded it went 
for naught.’ This edition of ‘ Macbeth’ con- 
tains, therefore, notes and comments from 
all sources which, in the writer’s judgment, 
were worthy of preservation. The textual 
notes are very full, and the care expended 
apon them will be appreciated by the student 
of Shakespeare, although the general reader, 
perhaps, is not likely to estimate at its true 
value the labor bestowed so lavishly on the 
text.” This is not the only opinion that leads 
us to think that Mr. Furness’s edition is to 
occupy one of the very highest positions among 
Shakespeare commentaries. 


It would seem, from the following extract 
from the Boston Advertiser, that new light may 
yet be thrown on the history of ‘‘ Salem Witch- 
eraft:”? ‘“*Mr. Nathaniel Paine, of Worcester, 
has had printed, for private distribution, his 
account of the library and cabinet of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, read at the April 
meeting in this city, together with an appendix 
noticing some of the more interesting books 
and manuscripts in the collections of the so- 
ciety not before referred to. His object was to 
give not so much a full account of even the 
rarities in the collection, as of the peculiar 
value and variety of the volumes contained in 
it; and he was greatly aided in his pleasant 
task both by his familiarity with that particu- 
lar collection, and his intelligent and enthusi- 
astic interest in general bibliography. Of 
manuscripts, the earliest mentioned is an illu- 
minated rissal upon vellum, supposed to have 
been written early in the fourteenth century, a 
duodecimo volume, richly illuminated in gold 
and colors. The Mather manuscripts are es- 
pecially valuable, and are in the handwriting 
of Richard Mather, who came to America in 
1635, of Increase Mather, and of Cotton and 
Samuel Mather. They consist of sermons, es- 
says, letters and diaries, drafts of church plat- 
forms, annotated books, and specimens of 
nearly all kinds of work done by that extraor- 
dinary family. ‘A Brand Plucked Out of the 
Burning ;’ an account of Mercy Short, of 
which no printed copy is known to exist, if 
indeed it was ever printed, is among these 
manuscripts, and throws much light on the 
motives which governed Cotton Mather and 
the ministers generally during the heat of the 
witchcraft excitement. Mr. Paine says: ‘It 
has already been copied from the original 
manuscript, with the idea that it may some 
time be published.’ When that time comes it 
will shake the credibility of historians who, 
upon insufficient evidence, have held the min- 
isters of Boston and Salem mainly accountable 
for that wild and bloody epidemic.” 


Dean Stanley has contributed to Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine a new and remarkably true and 
beautiful translation of the world-famous Latin 
hymn, “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” As the Latin 
version is accessible to all our readers for pur- 
poses of comparison, we will only quote a few 
stanzas of Dean Stanley’s rendering : 


“Come, Holy Spirit, from above, 
And from the realms of light and love 
Thine own bright rays impart. 
Come, Father of the fatherless, 
Come, Giver of all happiness, 
Come, Lamp of every heart. 


“O Thou, of comforters the best, 
O Thou, the soul’s most welcome guest, 
O Thou, our sweet repose, 
Onur resting-place from life's long care, 
Our shadow from the world’s fierce glare, 
Onur solace in all woes. 





“O Light divine, all light excelling, 
Fill with thyself the inmost dwelling 
Of souls sincere and lowly: 
Without Thy pure divinity, 
Nothing in all humanity, 
Nothing is strong or holy. 


“ Wash out each dark and sordid stain, 
Water each dry and arid plain, 

Raise up the bruiséd reed. 
Enkindle what is cold and chill, 
Relax the stiff and stubborn will, 

Guide those that goodness need.” 


Of Professor John Fiske’s ‘Myths and 
Myth - Makers,” the Spectator says, among 
other words of praise: ‘‘ This book, which Mr. 
Fiske modestly introduces as a ‘somewhat 
rambling and unsystematic series of papers,’ 
seems to us to give the leading results of com- 
parative mythology in a happier manner, and 
with greater success, than has yet been attained 
in so small a compass. It is the work of a stu- 
dent who follows in the steps of the great lead- 
ers with right-minded appreciation, and who, 
though he does not make any claim to original- 
ity, is no ordinary compiler. He is enthusias- 
tic in his pursuit, without being a fanatic ; his 
style has the attractiveness, due to a certain 
subtle tact or refinement hard to analyze, but 
quite sensibly felt, which marks the best 
American essay - writing; and his manner of 
dealing with his subject is well fitted to reas- 
sure those who have been deterred from seek- 
ing any acquaintance with comparative mythol- 
ogy, either by the formidable appearance of 
philological apparatus and Vedic proper names, 
or by the aggressive boldness of one or two 
champions of the new learning.” 


Mr. Joseph P. Thompson’s “Church and 
State in the United States’ (published by 
Messrs. Osgood & Co.), is a little treatise 
originally written in Germany, and suggested 
by a conversation between the author and some 
of his German friends, who anxiously sought 
from him information on the subject indicated 
in the title of the now-published book. In 
general, Mr. Thompson seems to have done 
his work well; he does not enter into any very 
intricate questions, or discuss the future at 
great length; but contents himself with ex- 
plaining our constitutional provisions against 
the interference of the state with theology, or 
of theology with the state. He takes a some- 
what too rose-colored view of the German ac- 
tion in apparently the same direction—if we 
understand his prefaces and frequent remarks 
aright—but his information is none the less 
serviceable on this account. Many Americans 
will find Mr. Thompson’s collection and sum- 
mary of our State laws of great value. 


The first volume of Messrs. Putnams’ Ad- 
vanced Science Series—Henry Evers’s “ Steam 
and the Steam-Engine”—makes an excellent 
appearance, and in all respects fully justifies 
the announcements of its publishers. It is a 
book of moderate size, yet a perfect compen- 
dium of scientific and practical knowledge on 
the subject of which it treats. The illustra- 
tions are remarkably well adapted for explana- 
tion, and every one shows the most modern 
form of the machinery it depicts—a merit not 
too common in works of this class. The trust- 
worthiness of the instruction the book conveys 
is sufficiently vouched for by the reputation of 
its author. 


M. A. Defeu, of Paris, has contributed to 
the literature of Zgyptology a work with the 
following formidable and somewhat ostenta- 
tious title: ‘‘ Découverte de l’age et de la véri- 
table destination des quatre pyramides de Gi- 
zeh, principalement de le grande pyramide, 





renfermant des reféres chronologiques et scien- 
tifiques pour fixer la date de leur construction, 
déterminer l’époque de la fondation de la mon- 
archie des Pharaons, constater la connaissance 
des anciens Egyptiens en astronomie,en géo- 
désie, en hydraulique, en géographie, en géolo- 
gie, et réglementer les alluvions de la vallée du 
Nil pour l’amélioration de son agriculture.” 


The Atheneum says : ‘‘ We understand that 
an important linguistic work is in course of 
preparation, and that a first volume of it is, in 
fact, completed, to be entitled ‘ Primitive and 
Universal Laws of the Formation and Devei- 
opment of Language: a Rational and Inductive 
System founded on the Natural Basis of Onom- 
atops.’? The authors are the Count de Lian- 
court, a French gentleman long resident in 
England, and Mr. Frederic Pincott.” ; 


The English journals report the successful 
progress of the collection for a memorial to the 
late Charles Knight: ‘‘ The amount at present 
contributed exceeds five hundred pounds, and 
large additions are expected, as more publicity 
is now being given to the project. It has not 
yet been decided what form the memorial shall 
take.” 


The Academy says: ‘“‘We have reason to 
believe that Mr. Thorold Rogers is the author 
of the lively and spirited imitations of Horace, 
now appearing in Temple Bar under the signa- 
ture of Edwin Heron.” 


Miss Braddon has written a new story, 
called ‘‘ Taken at the Flood.” It is to appear 
simultaneously in several provincial English 
journals. 





Scientific Hotes, 


HAT the month of May, with its “‘ anni- 
versary week,’’ was to the numerous re- 

ligious and charitable institutions of our coun- 
try, so is the third week in August to the stu- 
dents of science and Nature throughout the land. 
At this time the American Association for the 
Adv ent of Sci holds its annual meet- 
ing; and, as this society numbers among its 
members all our leading professors and stu- 
dents of science, its proceedings may be ac- 
cepted as furnishing a complete résumé of sci- 
entific progress for the preceding year, Aswe 
shall have frequent occasion, during the com- 
ing year, to-review at length the various papers 
recently read before the Association at Port- 
land, present reference to its proceedings will 
be confined to a brief record of the “titles” of 
the several communications, with the names 
of their distinguished authors, and the general 
bearing of the discussions which followed their 
presentation. The address of the retiring pres- 
ident, J. Lawrence Smith, was of marked in- 
terest, not alone to the members, but also to 
the general reader. The subject chosen was 
** Darwin’s Theories,” and the stand taken by 
the author may be best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing brief sentence from the opening para- 
graph. After referring to Darwin as one 
“whose name has become synonymous with 
progressive development and natural selection, 
which we had thought had died with Lamarck 
fifty years ago,” the writer adds: “‘ In Darwin 
we have one of those philosophers. whose great 
knowledge of animal and vegetable life is only 
tr ded by his imagination.” The italics 
are our own, and are chosen since they desig- 
nate the line of defense marked out by the 
opposition. In view of the recent action of 
the French Academy, in rejecting Mr. Darwin’s 
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name by a decided vote, and the continued and 
forcible reviews of Max Maller and other Eng- 
lish scholars, it is evident that the disciples of 
this new creed—we use the word advisedly— 
will have to temper their fancy somewhat, lest 
it blunt the edges of their facts. We leave all 
further discussion of President Smith’s address 
to the friends and foes of Darwin, who will, 
without doubt, find it a fruitful source of re- 
newed controversy. Following the ex-presi- 
dent’s address was a paper by General J. G. 
Barnard, *‘ On the Relation of Internal Fluidi- 
ty to the Precession of the Equinoxes,’’ which 
contained an able and exhaustive review of the 
recent discussion of Sir William Thomson, 
Professor Hopkins, and others, followed by 
the author’s own conclusions ; these were, how- 
ever, too abstruse and technical to admit of 
more than passing recognition at present. Of 
amore directly practical nature, and therefore 
of more general interest, were the paper “On 
Transatlantic Longitudes determined by the 
United States Coast Survey,” by Professor 
Hilgard, and the subsequent communication, 
by Professor Rogers, “On the Coefficient of 
Safety in Navigation, an Attempt to ascertain 
within what Limits a Ship can be located at 
Sea by Astronomical Observations.”” In the 
latter paper were presented many facts of 
peculiar interest to transatlantic voyagers. It 
will doubtless be an unwilling surprise to many 
of our readers to learn that, in case of British 
vessels, there is a continual increase in the 
proportion of wrecks. As an instance, it is 
stated that ‘ for 1869 we have a decrease in the 
number of vessels of four per cent., and an 
increase in the number of wrecks of twenty- 
one per cent.”” Of these wrecks, seventy per 
cent. were reckoned as from preventable causes. 
The most decided causes for these disasters 
were the use of unreliable chronometers, or 
a failure to properly allow for errors, and the 
fuilure to make frequent soundings when ap- 
proaching the coast. In the discussion which 
followed the reading of this paper, Professor 
Peirce, of the Coast Survey, made a strong 
plea in favor of wooden ships, and, by a 
Maine audience, we doubt not his opinions 
were most cordially indorsed. A third paper 
of general inferest was that by Professor Elliot, 
of the United States Treasury Department “‘ On 
the Progress of International Coinage.”” From 
the report before us we learn that Japan stands 
foremost and alone among the nations as hav- 
ing a complete system of coinage on a metric 
basis in gold. Following these communica- 
tions was one by Professor G. C. Swallow, 
on the “ Origin of Species.” While advancing 
in opposition to the Darwinian theory no new 
arguments, yet the views of the speaker were 
regarded as of sufficient force to provoke a 
prolonged and animated discussion, in which 
Professors Morse and Gill appeared “ in behalf 
of the accused,” followed by Professor Dawson, 
of Montreal, an active and learned opponent 
of the theory. With this discussion, which 
consumed the half of two days, we conclude, 
leaving for our next issue a continued notice 
of these interesting and instructive proceed- 


ings. 


The following extract from a letter by a 
correspondent of one of our exchanges pre- 
sents such an attractive view of home -life 
at Penikese that we are constrained to lay it 
before our readers in full, convinced that they 
Will share in the “ naturalist’s joy” here so 
faithfully described: “‘On Saturday, the 26th 
of July, while one of the students in the labo- 
ratory of the Anderson School, at Penikese Isl- 
and, was dissecting a skate, he found in the 
body of the fish an egg. Now, this may seem 
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a matter of very small consequence, especially 
if he has walked along the beach and noticed 
how frequently the curious shell which incloses 
this egg may be seen. It certainly seemed 
quite an indifferent matter to the student, and, 
when he took his tray up to the professor to 
exhibit his discovery, he had very little idea 
of the sensation he was about to cause. An 
exclamation from Dr. Wilder, to whom it was 
first shown, brought forward Professor Agas- 
siz; and the excessive astonishment and satis- 
faction which he manifested immediately called 
around him a wondering circle of ladies and 
gentlemen. Professor Agassiz was interested 
in the egg, we in him, and it seemed quite worth 
our while to observe him as he studied it. 
Beaming and sparkling with delight, he sur- 
prised us by saying: ‘No human eye, so far 
as recorded, has ever seen what we now see— 
an egg in the body of the skate. I have been 
looking for thirty years for this very thing.’ 
He seemed as happy and as nervous as an inex- 
perienced young maiden with an unexpected 
love-letter, When he began to trim away the 
flesh, so as to show the egg in its bed to better 
advantage, his hand trembled so that he could 
hardly use it. But more was to come. As he 
was carefully, slowly, clipping away the fleshy 
covering, there came a sudden, a very expres- 
sive, ‘Ah-h-h!’ and then the words, ‘ Truly, 
here are two of them ; how beautiful they are! 
The sight of those two eggs alone would pay 
me for my whole summer’s work!’ And then, 
with a soft, happy, boyish whistle, he went on 
with the dissecting to make it ready for the 
drawing-master. When it was drawn, showing 
both eggs entire in the shells, it was brought 
down for a second dissection, preparatory to a 
second drawing. On removing the upper part 
of one of the shells, there appeared a very 
pretty egg, somewhat like a hen’s-egg, with 
this difference: the yolk was pink instead of 
yellow, and about half as large as the yolk of 
a hen’s-egg. Its general appearance, including 
the germinative vesicle, suggested the idea of 
some large bird’s-egg. At this the professor’s 
feeling and the interest of the observing reached 
their climax. ‘ Before it is moved,’ said he, ‘I 
must take a good look at it, lest something 
happen to it. Ah!’ continued he, ‘it is a 
splendid sight ; it is the most beautiful speci- 
men I ever saw.—Now, Dr. Wilder, raise it out 
of the water—stop! give me a look at it in the 
air before it goes into the alcohol. Yes, there 
is the blastoderm, perfect. Now, carefully 
lower it into the alcohol.’ Then a long, fond, 
happy look before the utterance — evidently 
with intense feeling, and apparently with per- 
fect sincerity —of the following words: ‘I 
would not take two thousand dollars for that 
rare specimen. No human eye but ours has 
ever seen it. I would not exchange it for the 
“Madonna” of Raphael.— Come, Mr. Haw- 
kins, draw this beautiful thing once more.’ ” 


Among the interesting facts with which the 
youthful student of natural history is made 
familiar, is that relating to the methods em- 
ployed by the parent birds in instructing their 
young how to fly. From recent evidence, how- 
ever, it would appear that no such course of 
instruction is needed, and that the power of 
flight in birds is an instinctive gift rather than 
an accomplishment, intuitive rather than ac- 
quired. In a recent letter to Nature, Mr. Doug- 
las A. Spalding defends this view, presenting 
in its support the following apparently conelu- 
sive evidence: Having secured five unfledged 
sparrows, he inclosed them in a small box, not 
much larger than the nest from which they 
were taken. In this cage, the limits of which 
were so narrow as to preclude the possibility 


! of their extending their wings, the birds wore 
confined until they were fully fledged. One of 
them having died during the days of imprison- 
ment, the remaining four were on a certain day 
released. From the notes of observation taken 
at the time, we learn that while two of the birds 
were perceptibly wavering and uncertain in 
their flight, the other two struck out boldly 
and successfully, flying over walls and hedges, 
and through a woody opening, “‘ just as we see 
the old swallows doing every hour of the day,” 
From these facts the writer, as above stated, 
draws the conclusion that “ flight is not an 
acquisition,” and “that with wings there 
comes the power to use them,” On reviewing 
carefully the details of these experiments, we 
find that no notice has been taken of what may 
yet prove to be an important element in the 
discussion, namely, that “‘ during their confitie- 
ment the young birds were fed by their par- 
ents through the wires.”” While we are not 
prepared nor inclined to dispute the soundness 
of the conclusion advanced by Mr. Spalding, 
it yet appears that a thorough test has not been 
made until the young birds are so confined 
that they may not receive even the education 
which the sight of their parents’ flight might be 
tothem. The imitative faculty is so largely 
developed in animals that to eliminate it alto- 
gether from the discussion seems not wholly 
justifiable. 


The American reader who has followed the 
course of recent discussion in England, regard- 
ing the best methods of observing the coming 
transit of Venus, cannot have failed to congrat- 
ulate himself on the temperance as well as zeal 
displayed by our own government in preparing 
for this important event. Convinced of their 
ignorance of the direct requirements of the 
case, our legislators have acted wisely in ac- 
cepting the estimates, and approving without 
demur the plans proposed by our scientists. 
Fortunately, the English authorities have at 
last come to terms with the astronomers, or 
rather the Astronomer Roya, with the lay 
members of the fraternity, and there is now 
every promise that science will have the active 
aid of England in the prosecution of this work. 
We cannot dismiss this subject without a sin- 
gle reference to a recent leading article in the 
Mechanic, in which the editor gives a most 
novel and effective turn to the familiar query 
of the Latin poet: after expressing surprise 
that ‘‘ the problem of the discovery of that unit 
of cosmical measurement, the exact distance 
of the earth from the sun,’’ should have given 
rise to such an undignified and protracted dis- 
cussion, the writer adds: “‘ And yet so acri- 
monious and almost fierce have been the publie 
discussions, as to the most effective method of 
utilizing the approaching transits of Venus for 
the determination of the capital astronomical 
problem of which we have spoken, that many 
‘of our readers must have echoed the well- 
known words of the Roman poet, ‘ Zantane 
animis calestibus ira.’”” Were it not that the 
dignity of the subject might suffer somewhat 
thereby, we should be induced to borrow a form 
of expression from our lamented “ Artemus,” 
and say that, as asynonym for quarrelsome Eng- 
lish astronomers, “‘ animis calestibus is good.” 


On the southwestern coast of Scotland, 
near the bay of Kirkcudbright, an interesting 
bone-cave has been discovered. Beneath the 
floor of this cavern, which consists of a coating 
of solid caleareous matter, there were found 
the bones of ox, red-deer, goat, horse, pig, 
pine marten, rabbit, water-mole, and other 
small rodents, together with fragments of 
bronze, bone needles, etc., and one piece of 
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worked stone, but no flint-chips. Messrs. 
Corrie and Bruce-Clark, the discoverers of the 
osseous layer, are at present engaged in a 
thorough exploration of the cave-bottom, the 
results of which will be given to our readers as 
soon as they transpire. 


In a paper on “‘ The Medical Care and Nurs- 
ing of Children,” communicated by Professor 
Walker to the Sanitarian, we find the physical 
properties of pure milk described as follows: 
It should be free from colostrum or animalcula, 
as shown by the microscope. It should have 
a neutral or slightly alkaline reaction to test- 
paper. The specific gravity should not vary 
far from 1.029, and the cream should not fall 
below nine per cent. 


We learn from a recent English journal that 
the,use of gas for lighting coal-mines is pro- 
gressing steadily. The apparatus has been 
fixed in several collieries in Yorkshire as well 
as in the north, and is said to give satisfactory 
results. A jet of steam is employed to draw 
the gas into a pipe, and force it to the bottom 
of the mine, and in one instance the gas has 
been sent to the depth of fifteen hundred feet 
below the surface. 


We learn from Wature that the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, has recently been 
rendered secure from lightning-strokes by a 
complete system of conductors. They consist 
of eight half-inch strands of copper wire, octag- 
onal in form and leading from the cross ball 
and scroll over the sides of the dome, and 
thence down the rainfalls to the sewers. 





Sayings und Doings xt Home 
and Abroad. 


ISS EMILY FAITHFULL, since her re- 
turn to England, has written several 
lectures and magazine articles on topics con- 
nected with her visit to America. In a paper 
on “ American Journalism,” she has given the 
somewhat remarkable information quoted be- 
low, concerning our method of delivering news- 
—* matter which seems to have greatly 
terested her. The portion relating to news- 
r-thieves will certainly be new to readers 
ere, who had not imagined that this kind of 
petty larceny had attained the dignity of a 
— industry, as Miss Faithfull appears to 
ink: “‘ The feat [of newspaper delivery] is 
accomplished by news-boys, who walk down 
the middle of each street, with bundles of 
newspapers under their arms, which they 
contrive to fold as they walk, and dexterously 
throw, right and left, on each door-step, with- 
out pausing a second in their rapid march. 
Though the Yankee postman is still retarded 
by the absence of house letter-boxes, the Yan- 
kee news-boy has notime to waste in the slow 
a of ringing a bell, after the orthodox 
mdon fashion, and therefore he affords an 
opportunity for still sharper members of the 
community, who occasionally follow in his 
footsteps, at a respectful distance, and secure 
at the same time-an excellent appetite by this 
early exercise, and ample means of gratifying 
it by an appropriation of newspapers, whic 
are often sold at the other end of the town. 
Sometimes these ill-gained wares are offered at 
half-price, but this generally leads to an unde- 
sirable suspicion; anyhow, paper-lifters man- 
age to drive an easy and profitable trade, with 
no expenditure, save boot-leather, and even 
od that extravagant outlay they often dis- 
e. 


An jetapesting letter has lately been dis- 
@overed, which throws new light upon the 
h of the great Napoleon at St. Helena. 
Was written to a Scotch friend by Dr. Short, 
who conducted the post-mortem examination 
upon the emperor’s body. Dr. Short says: “I 
was in consultation and attendance several 
days, but he would not see strangers. I was 





officially introduced the moment he died. His 
face in death was the most beautiful I ever be- 
held, exhibiting softness and every good ex- 
pression in the highest degree, and really 
seemed formed to conquer. The following 
day I superintended the dissection of his bod 

(at this time his countenance was much al- 
tered), which was done at his own request, to 
ascertain the exact seat of the disease (which 
he imagined to be where it was afterward dis- 
covered to be), with the view of benefiting his 
son, who might inherit it. During the whole 
of his illness he never complained, and kept 
his character to the last. The disease bein 

hereditary, his father having died of it, an 

his sister, the Princess Borghese, being sup- 
posed to have it, proves to the world that 
climate and mode of life had no hand in it; 
and, contrary to the assertions of Messrs. 
O'Meara an Stobo, his liver was perfectl 

sound.” The doctor adds that ‘“‘had he” 
(Napoleon) ‘been on the throne of France, 
instead of an inhabitant of St. Helena, he 
would equally have suffered, as no earthly 
power could cure the disease when formed.” 


The career of that irresponsible despot, 
Santa Cruz, is now over, but his deeds of vio- 
lence and cruelty will long afford materials for 
fireside tales to the mountain population over 
which he ruled. The following story is told 
of him by a correspondent, as specially charac- 
teristic of the man: ‘“‘Two brothers named 
Amilibia, friends of Santa Cruz, were last year 
in command of some Carlist troops, and, on 
the defeat of Don Carlos, were induced by Ber- 
rano to lay down their arms and sign a con- 
vention. This they did against the advice of 
Santa Cruz, who has ever since considered them 
traitors. Early in last June Santa Cruz came 
to Achalar, at which place one of the brothers 
Amilibia, an old man of sixty-five, had arrived 
on his way to headquarters, where he meant to 
resume service. Santa Cruz, seeing him at the 
window of the inn, called out as he passed be- 
neath it, “* You had better leave Spain at once 
if you care for your life!’? But Amilibia, anx- 
ious perhaps to reinstate himself in their good 
opinion, asked some of the soldiers who fol- 
lowed Santa Cruz to come into the inn, treated 
them, and talked over last year’s business, al- 
luding to Santa Cruz as a despot. Presently, 
the whole party was sent for by the Carlist 
leader. ‘‘I gave you advice which you did 
not consider worth taking,’”’ said Santa Cruz 
to his old friend ; ‘* you have even tried to ex- 
cite my men against me. I will, therefore, 
give you a lesson in another way.”’ The very 
men whom Amilibia had been treating were 
ordered to bastinado the old man, who, having 
received one hundred and ten strokes, was 
carried senseless to his inn. 


The current issue of the Cornhill Magazine 
has an able article on the “‘ Casuistry of Journal- 
ism,” in which the writer lays down the moral 
code by which the journalist ought in the prac- 
tice of his profession to regulate his conscience. 
He contends that the mere hired swordsmen 
te ne are dying out, though not yet quite 
extinct ; that journalism is becoming a profes- 
sion, and a very extensive one; that, like eve 
other profession, it has its own code of eti- 
quette and morals; and that they are not well 
understood by Eg which is apt to be- 
lieve that a journalist, like a barrister, pleads 
always from his brief. He endeavors, there- 
fore, to define the principles on which most 
journalists act, and reduces the law, as far as 
contributors are concerned, to three main prin- 
ciples: “1. A journalist should write not ing 
which he does not believe to be true; 2. He 
should write only in journals of whose general 
character he approves; 8. He should agree 
with the journals to which he contributes upon 
the class of subjects on which he writes.” 


It has been for years the custom for the 
steamers leaving China each season, with the 
earliest cargoes of tea for the English and 
American markets, to indulge in the most ex- 
ais races, the object of each being to have 
the honor aud profit of bringing in “‘ the first 
cargo.”” The Shanghai Chamber of Commerce 
has issued an earnest protest against this sys- 
tem. The report of its committee says: “ The 
ocean steam-race benefits no one; on the con- 
trary, it is injurious to the ship-owner by caus- 
ing an unnecessary expenditure of fuel, while 
it endangers the safety of his vessel, and of 





human life. It is fraught with peril to the un- 
derwriter, who, but for the necessities of com- 
petition, would properly impose on the steam- 
ers engaged in it additional rates of premium. 
It betrays the —4¥ into hasty and ill-con- 
sidered operations in produce, which depend 
for their success on what is little more than a 
gambling chance of a particular parcel being 
é first to arrive on a consuming market.”’ 


An English paper reports the case of a Nor- 
wich laborer, who, being dissatisfied with his 
wife, placidly gave her in marriage to one of 
his acquaintances, himself appearing to per- 
form the customary ceremony of givi er 
away at her wedding. Being preety, en 
before a police-justice, he was punished for 
this little deviation from custom Baer gig 9 
ment for two months, with hard labor. The 
journal from which we learn these remarkable 
acts comments as follows: “ Mr. Earle’s mode 
of dealing with matrimonial ‘incompatibility ’ 
has the merit of simplicity, and is, moreover, 
more humane than that often adopted by others 
of his class. It is better, no doubt, to ‘give 
away’ a wife with whom one does not agree 
than to dance upon her in hobnailed boots. 
But we are not yet quite prepared for such lib- 
erty of divorce as Mr. le has ventured to 
anticipate, and he must suffer like others for 
being in advance of his age.” 


The French pilgrims, who go in crowds to 
the sacred places ey discovered in France 
appear to be well provided for ; and, if the usual 
fare be at all like what the menu of the ban- 
quet at Arcachon under the auspices of Cardi- 
nal Dounet indicates, there need be no surprise 
at the popularity of these pilgrim feasts. The 
following were the courses: ‘‘ Potage printan- 
nier, croquettes A la dauphine, truite, sauce au 
beurre i aux petits pois, filets de beuf 
au mad re, filets sautés & la marengo, punch, 
dindonneaux au cresson, ortolans aux crottes, 
galantine de liévre, salade russe, croites a )’a- 
nanas, dessert, bombe glacée.”” Among the 
wines accompanying these fat things, were 
Haut-Barsar, 1846 and 1867, Pouillac, 1864, 
Saint-Estephe, 1858, and Saint-Emilion, 1854, 
along with iced champagne in abundance; 
and the feast was rendered still more agree- 
es J musical accompaniments from several 

ands. 


“‘ Whatever may be the demerits of the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar, there is no doubt,” says the 
Pall Mall Gazette, ‘that he is what may be 
termed an ‘elegant letter-writer.’ In the cor- 
respondence respecting Sir Bartle Frere’s mis- 
sion to the east coast of Africa, recently printed, 
appears the following note, addressed by the 
sultan to Mr. Badger, who rendered very valu- 
able services to the mission: ‘To our beloved 
friend, Mr. Badger; may his glory be per- 
manent! I wish an interview with you; let 
me know when it may be. Will it suit an 
hour and a half after sunset, or on Tuesday 
morning? It is for you to decide and send me 
= = Salaam.’—(Signed) ‘ Burghash-Bin- 

aid.’ 


“Do policemen,” asks the Zribune, “‘ ever 
walk down Broadway in the evening and con- 
front the hideous glare of that calcium-light 
which is intended to show people to the way 
of some place of amusement? It spreads its 
blinding and devastating rays for a block in 
each direction, and ple who have no um- 
brellas are compelled to walk backward until 
they get by. It is a bold and flaunting outrage 
—the fruitful parent of ophthalmia and profuse 

rofanity. Its presence can only be accounted 
‘or on the theory that the performance it ad- 
vertises is so bad that the management wishes 
the public to be blinded before they get into 
the house.” 


The lower house of Convocation of the En; 
lish Church has passed an addition to the 
Burial Service, to the effect that, “if the per- 
son to be buried, having been tized, have 
died in the actual commission of some open 
and notorious sin, it shall be lawful for the 
minister, when they come to the grave, to read 
only the thirty-sixth Psalm, a lesson taken 
from St. Matthew xxiv. 35-43, and the four 
sentences appointed to be said while the corpse 
is made ready to be laid in the earth, conclud- 
ing with the words ‘the Lord have mercy,’ 
ete., the Lord’s Prayer, and ‘ the grace of,’ etc., 
at the end of the ‘office.’ ” 
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There is to be a.great gathering of the 
members of the Evangelical Alliance at New 
York, in October next. Among those to be 

resent are the Dean of Canterbury, and Pro- 
aiuto Perowne and Leathes, .representing 
that section of the Church of England which 
is friendly to the Alliance; Drs. Cairns, Eadie, 
Brown, and others répresenting the Scotch 
Presbyterians; Drs. Parker, Slongton, and 
others, the Congregationalists; Drs. Arthur 
and Riggs, the Wesleyans; Pastor Bessier and 
De Presseusé, the hurch of France ; and 
Father Hyacinthe, the “‘ Old Catholics.” 


A Chicago railway-station has a free read- 
ing-room, recently established. A newspaper 
reporter says of it: ‘‘The room is large, and 
very neat and pleasant, and is ornamented by 
choice plants contributed by the city florists, 
and by pictures. It has plenty of magazines 
and papers, and is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. In less than one month seven hun- 
dred and nine travelers found rest and mental 
refreshment there. We heartily commend the 
plan to other cities and towns where people are 
obliged to wait for trains.’’ 


Dr. Welcker, a Russian Professor of Politi- 
eal Economy, has just published a pamphlet on 
the present relations of Russia with Germany 
and Austro-Hungary, in which he advocates 
with great ingenuity and force the sale of Rus- 
sian Poland to Prussia. “It is to the interest 
of Russia,”’ he says, ‘‘in accordance with the 

recedents afforded by the Ionian islands, 
uenburg, and Russian America, to sel] Po- 
land either to Prussia or to the German Em- 
pire,”’ and thinks that his country would be 
strengthened by it. 


Mr. Poole, librarian of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lie Library, says the reading-rooms of that in- 
stitution have been open on Sundays for two 
years, and the project is no longer an experi- 
ment. Whatever opposition there may have 
been at first, has been consiliated or has disap- 
peared. Perfect order and decorum have pre- 
vailed; the attendance and issues have in- 
creased till they have reached the utmost limit 
of the library ; and more books than period- 
icals are frequently called for. 


A calm and philosophic advertisement, of 
which the following is a translation, recently 
appeared in the Paris Journal: “ M. A. Le- 
feuve, 48 bis, Rue Basse du Rempart, begs the 
lady in black, who does not like draughts in 
omnibuses, to kindly send him his purse, which 
she found in his pocket on the Ist of July, and 
to keep the es it contained as a reward for 
her address.” M. Lefeuve deserved the slight 
return he asked. 


The Sat Roview thinks that “the 
greatest advantage of hereditary monarchy is 
the identity of interest which it produces be- 
tween the sovereign and the subject. As 
Burke said of Indian administrators whom he 
denounced for cupidity, birds of passage are 
often birds of prey. It is in every way de- 
sirable that the actual owner should have suffi- 
cient motives for improving the estate.” 


Several German scientific writers predict that 
nations, far from improving, will deteriorate, 
both in physical and mental characteristics, 
if potatoes ome a principal article of diet ; 
and the celebrated Carl Voigt says that “the 
nourishing potato does not restore the wasted 
tissues, but makes our peasants physically and 
mentally weak.,”’ 


“Your highness will be pleased always to 
remember,” said a Spanish lord-chamberlain 
of the olden time to a terrified young French 
princess, who was crossing the Pyrenees to 
meet her royal intended, and who had careless- 
ly named a _ of her person which Spanish 
etiquette in those days regarded as unmention- 
able, “ that a Queen of Spain has no legs.” 


Sir William Armstrong has invented an 
hydraulic machine by which the heaviest guns 
on board ship can be conveniently and expedi- 
tony raised and lowered, sponged out and 
loaded, in short, entirely managed and served, 
with the exception of such human supervision 
as is indispensable with all machines. 


Her imperial highness, Princess Maria Alex- 
androvna, is honorary colonel of the Zamburg 
regiment of ublans; and, in the uniform of 
this troop, with ezapka on head, and the white 





sultana hanging gracefully down, she is said 
to be the most charming officer in the service 
of “all the Russias.” 


The famous Libby Prison is now used as 
the factory of the Southern Fertilizing Com- 
pany; and Castle Thunder, used during the 
war as a prison for Southern deserters, has 
been converted into a tobacco warehouse and 
manufactory. 


A Hygienic Tract Society has been started 
in London, having for its object the printing 
and distribution of tracts and leafiets on sani- 
tary subjects, written by specialists in their 
respective fields. 


Charles Reade bas a new drama on hand, 
in which he has created a character especially 
for the purpose of holding his critics up to 
ridicule. 

A Swiss lady, Mademoiselle Vocher, has 
succeeded in ascending the Matterhorn. 


Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





UGUST 22.— Explosion on the steamer 

George Wolfe, at St. Francis Island, on 

the Mississippi River ; fourteen persons killed, 
and fourteen injured. 

Eight workmen killed and nine injured by 
the falling of the gable walls of a building in 
West Eleventh Street, in New York. 

Prince Napoleon elected President of the 
Council General of Corsica. 

The Spanish Republican fleet, under Ad- 
miral Lobos, begins bombarding Cartagena, 
the city forts returning the fire. The Spanish 
Cortes authorizes the prosecution of nine dep- 
uties arrested for pore ser | in the Com- 
munist and cantonal insurrections. 


Aveust 23.—The Modoc prisoners, Captain 
Jack, Schonchin, Black Jim, Boston Charley, 
Barncho, and Sloluck, tried by military com- 
mission for the murder of General Canby and 
Commissioner Thomas, oat guna and sen- 
tenced to be hanged October 3d. 

Intelligence of the capture of Bilboa from 
the Carlists by the Spanish Republican General 
Sanchez Bregua. 

Baez’s troops in Santo Domingo reported 
defeated by the rebel Luperon’s. 


Aveavust 24.—Death, at Knoxville, Tenn., of 
Thomas A. R. Nelson, late Judge of the Su- 
reme Court of Tennessee ; and at Pittsfield 
ass., of the Rev. John Todd, D. D., a noted 
Congregational divine. 

Conflagration at Belfast, Me.; loss four 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Intelligence of the wreck of a freighting 
steamer in the Red Sea, bound from een 
to London ; captain, officers, and part of the 
crew, lost. Thirty-six men, who gained land, 
made prisoners by the Somaulees, a Moham- 
medan tribe, on the shore of the Gulf of Aden. 

Severe engagement between five thousand 
Spanish government troops and three thou- 
sand Carlists, near Estella; Carlists defeated, 
and Don Alfonso and Generals Ollo and Tris- 
tany wounded. Advices ofa conilict in Carta- 
gena between the Communist civil and miljta- 
ry authorities, in which a number were killed 
on both sides. 

Great wind and rain storm on the coasts of 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island, destroy- 
ing much shipping, driving vessels ashore, and 
sweeping away wharves and bridges. 


Avevusr 25.—Intelligence of the death, at 
Battle, Sussex, England, of Sir Francis Ko- 
nalds, F. R. 8., eminent English scientist. 

Conflagration at Antwerp, Belgium ; loss 
four hundred thousand dollars. 


Avevust 26.—Death, at Schmalkalden, Ger- 
many, of Carl Wilhelm, famous German poet. 

The Bank of England forgers, George Bid- 
well, Austin Bidwell, Edwin Noyes, and George 
MacDonnell, sentenced to penal servitude for 
ife. 

Castelar elected President of the Spanish 
Cortes. 


Aveust 27.—The farmers’ rebellion in Ja- 
pan reported subdued. 


Cholera reported raging in H \ 
Dispatch of the destrection of the village 
of Tortella, Spain, by the Carlists. Intelli- 
es that the Spanish Republican fleet, bom- 
arding Cartagena, had 3) compelled to 
withdraw out of range of the city forts. Dis- 
atch of the discovery of a contemplated revolt 
by the crew of the Spanish frigate Carmen, 
and arrest of forty of the mutineers. 
Steamer Belle Vernon sunk on the Ohio, at 
Cincinnati ; four lives lost. 


Aveust 28.—Death, at Stockholm, Sweden, 
of Count de Manderstroem, a Swedish author 
and statesman ; and at Paterson, N. J., of ex- 
Judge David Burnett. 

ommunist riot at Leipsic, Germany, sub- 
dued by the military. 

The British rene decides to organize 
a mili expedition of Fantees at Cape Coast 
Castle, West Africa, under Sir Garret Wolse- 
ley, to drive back the Ashantees to their own 
territories. 

Aveust 29.—Dispatch that twelve artillery- 
men of the garrison at Barcelona, Spain, had 
been sentenced to death for mutiny, and thirty 
to transportation. 








Hotices, 


PROGRESS IN AMERICAN IN. 
VENTION.—We are informed that the Wheeler & 
Wilson Manuf: ing Company has recently perfected 
and is now introducing a new and meritorious Sewing 
Machine, the New Wheeler & Wilson No. 6, which is 
constructed on novel principles, and seems destined to 
revolutionize the sewing hinery of factories. 

This seems to be one of the reasons why this Com- 
pany has received, at the World’s Exposition, Vienna, 
1873, both the Grand Medal for Merit and the Grand 
Meda! for Progress, since receiving the highest pre- 
miums at former World’s Expositions, and is the only 
sewing machine company 7 ded by the Inter- 
national Fury for the Grand Diploma ef Honor. 


Z7O INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive.— 
Jay Cooxe & Co. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engi ing, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostrranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 


WESTERN TRAVEL:  Appletons 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Tour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers; 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes ; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 





























APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended a 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
countries. Sixth edition, for 1873. Published in two 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo- 
rocco, gilt. Price, $6.50 

D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 








COOPER'S SEA TALES.—A new 
and cheap edition. [Illustrated by Darley. To be 
completed in five es, uniform with the “ Leather- 
Stocking Tales.” The first volume, with eight orig- 
inal Designs, is now published, and is entitled “‘ The 
Pilot.” By J. Fexmore Cooper. 1 vol., 8vo, paper 
covers. With eight illustrations by F. O. C. Darley. 
Price, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. D. Appteron & Co. 
| Publishers, 549 & 55: Broadway, N. Y. 











